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Swapponrs 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


Complete year of old Youth’s Companion, 
1841-1842, a rare and valuable volume. What 
will you offer? Also antique copper coffee urn, 
completely hand-made, a museum picce. 
S—1o1 

I want to occupy, Nov. 1 -April 1, part of 
real colonial house in N. E. village within 60 
miles of Boston, or possibly in Conn. I MUST 
have old fireplaces and prefer school town. Is 
there anyone going to Florida who would like 
to rent — furnished or unfurnished? S — 102 


One pair Bourbon red Turkeys (tom and 
hen) hatched July 1, 1936. Will swop for some- 
thing of equal value. What have you? S — 103 

Wanted — grandma’s old, carved, horsehair 
(or otherwise) parlor furniture — small chairs 
or large chairs or sofas — no square backs — 
have fine portable typewriter or perfect 14” 
Craftsman jig-saw, or what’s wanted? S — 104 

Who has vocal baritone solos in exchange for 
player piano rolls of good class of music such as 
melodies, overtures, waltzes and marches, rolls 
measuring 12” and 1434” from ends of pins. 
S—105 

I have room and eats for more boarders. 
Come and watch the pig and chickens grow, 
and see the moon shining on the Bay. S — 106 

A “Telektra” Piano Player, ready to attach 
to 8-octave piano (with about 200 brass rolls 
and cabinet, all perfect) will mail you sample 
roll and catalogue, for five passenger auto in 
running order, or what have you. S — 107 


Have pair expensive  black-calf riding boots, 
size 7C — never worn. Would like typewriter, 
or old fashioned doll with china head and 
painted hair, in good condition; or old china 
plates. S— 108 





‘Columns 


Powerful, rich-toned 7 tube A. C. Radio, 
floor model, for winter eatables. Also electric 
console phonograph with push- -pull two stage 
amplifier, pick-up and automatic stop. We 
can’t eat it or feed it to the kids, but could you 
use it? We love to eat. Vegetables, fruit, ham or 
poultry, anything edible, or what have you? 
S— 109 

For piece of land, waterfront or hilltop, will 
swop my 20-foot Cape Cod Knockabout 
sailboat. S— 110 

I want one of those “epicurean turntables 
commonly known as a Lazy Susan. Who has 
one and what does he want for it? S—111 


‘Babies Listen! I don’t need | my old hand- 
made highchair any more, but my daddy wants 
a copy of Grace Greylock Niles — Bog- 
Trotting for Orchids. S — 112 


Will swop 2 lots Englewood, N. -J., Catholic 
Statuettes, rubber mold, clocks, % horse power 
electric motor, check protector, Remington, 
Simplex, and American Typewriters. Want 
watches, gold jewelry, diamonds, food stuffs, or 
what have you. S — 113 








Will swop 2nd volume genuine works of 
Flavius Josephus, the learned and authentic 
Jewish Historian and Warrior, translated from 
original Greek written by himself, translated by 
William Whiston, A. M. Printed at Springfield 
for Thomas and Andrews, Boston, and Isaiah 
Thomas Jun, Worcester. 1809. Want Webster’s 
Unabridged in fine condition or what have 
you. S— 114 


I want small old-fashioned music boxes. 
Please give size, how many tunes, and in what 
condition. Tell me what you want; I live in 


Boston. S— 115 


I want a China clock preferably blue, and 
two blue antique vases. What do you want? 
S— 116 

Who’d like a series of 32 old poems beginning 
in 1818 written in longhand on the old paper, 
also document dated 1828 badly battered, but 
bearing the signatures of Nathaniel Pitcher 
Lieut. Gov. N. Y. State Adj. Gen. N. F. Beck, 


and Col. Woodhull of Revolutionary fame 
Would like good old glass or furniture. What 
have you? S — 117 

Man’s 2-trouser suit. Oxford grey, cost 


$39.50, worn once only —size 40 stout—trousers 
30 inches — Would like antique chairs, or 
what other antique pieces have you? S — 118 





College student desires to exchange heavy 
duty quick-change engine lathe for part or full 
payment on station wagon. Value of lathe 
$200.00 S — 119 

Have a rare old curly birch Salem chest or 
bureau 36” front — 20°’ deep — four drawers 
in good usable condition, but should be re- 
finished and some other repairs. Will trade for 
acorn clock. S — 120 

I have some very old books — quite a list; 
Harper's Weekly 1868, 1871, bound (with Nast 
“Boss Tweed” cartoons); also Horticultur 
several years, unbound. I need Piano Music - 
Crassics; mine, long collected, destroyed by 
vandals; S OS help! S— rar 

Wanted: History of Carroll County, N. H.; 
Georgia Drew Merrill, editor; published by 
W. A. Ferguson & Company, Boston, 1889. 
What do you want? S — 122 

Home-made soap of finest quality to swop 
for old bodies of old dolls. S — 123 

I’m a curious sort and would like to have a 
fine microscope and a telescope in my pos- 
session. I have lots to swop, so let me know 
what you want for either or both. S — 124 

Any woman, sized 36, more or less, or any 
baby aged 1-3, should be interested in some 
clothes I have to offer, all fair or new condi- 
tion, good quality. I want home-made canned 
things: corn, blueberries, jams, pickles, toma- 
toes, peaches, etc. S — 125 

I want Moths of the Limberlost by Jean 
Stratton Porter. What will you take for it? 

















~ Who wants Mayflower Quarterlies? Best 
offer. S — 127 

Interested in radio, 8 tube R.C.A. electric? 
Console model in good working condition, 
needing only new coat of varnish in near 


future. I’m interested in woman’s snow shoes 
and lots of other things. What have you? 
S— 128 


Will trade 7-room camp on lake front at 
Salem, N. H. Pine grove, fireplace, garage, 
boathouse; finished throughout and _ well 
furnished. I prefer place on ocean or a larger 
lake. S — 129 

Will swop for almost anything — one new 
beautiful alabaster false tooth lost at Revere 
Beach the night of June 18. Pecans from Louisi- 
ana — anything you say. Boy, I want my 
tooth. Au — 102 eet 

Old arithmetic book, Elegant Extracts 
(1826) 5 small vol. for Frost’s Poems, New 
Hampshire Neighbors (Weygandt) or And So 
Goes Vermont (Vrest Orton). Au — 103 


Want to swop a fine mahogany cradle with 
hood, 200 years old, for two fine paper weights 
about 75 years old, or large Currier & Ives. 
Au — 105 - 

There must be a cabin in Maine — down 
where the mountains meet the sea — that we 
can rent after August in return for block prints 
and water colors. Like your portrait painted? 
Au — 107 a! 

Wanted at once. Second-hand woman’s 
bicycle. No — woman’s second-hand bicycle. 
Must have coaster brake and be in good re- 
pair. Will swop it for a cot or a chair or 
almost anything you want in the way of second- 
hand furniture. Au — 109 

(Continued on page 44) 












































Our (ontributors 


CLARENCE M. Wesster, formerly a teacher at 
Brown University, makes his home in Hamp- 
ton, Conn. He writes for the American Mer- 
cury, American Legion Monthly. His Puri- 
tans at Home appeared last Fall on the Har- 
court Brace book list. Mr. Webster, a World 
War veteran is a keen observer of trends in 
American life—and does not pull his 
punches, 


Wat McDouca tt; first American newspaper 
cartoonist; author; world traveler; drew a 
cartoon of T.R. in the old days that furnished 
a style of depicting him used by cartoonists 
for years after. Remember Absent-Minded 
fbner, Hank the Hermit, Fatty Felix, and 
the old Rambillicus series that played to the 
hearts of millions in years gone by? Well, 
Walt did ‘em. Next month, Yankee will have 
an article about Walt by George R. Morris, 
Jr., a next-door neighbor. Its thanks to Morris 
these cartoons for this issue have been made 
possible . . . and his article is one of those 
rare finds . . . one that everybody will enjoy 
reading. 


CLARKE RoBINSON owns a stable of racing 
horses — has just been at Rockingham and 
now is at Empire. Writes turf articles on the 
side. 


CLIFTON BLAKE writes: Encouraged in part by 
the kind comment penciled on the rejection 
slip with which you returned my “story of 
Donner and the Grand Piano” last winter, 
I am submitting for your consideration a very 
brief sketch called “Idyll.” This is the story, 
elliptically told, of two New York Germans 
who bought a farm in Vermont. I think that 
brings it distinctly within the province of 
your magazine. All these people, whether 
foreign or native, who are buying up our old 
Vermont farms are a part of present-day 
Yankeedom. And I do think that this piece, 
while it carefully avoids any aggressive “de- 
bunking, 


would be a wholesome antidote — 
the like of which I haven’t seen in print — 
to such utterly false, deluded, and deluding 
pictures as that presented (and, more’s the 
pity, how delightfully presented) in Frederic 
Van de Water’s A Home in the Country, also 
the tale of two who bought a Vermont farm. 

Formerly a member of the English faculty 
at the University of Texas, I am now living 
and writing in Vermont, my native State. 


MICHAEL GLYNN is a farmer in Clinton, Conn. 
rurns to writing on rainy and zero days. 


Henry Berrte Houcu says: Mrs. Hough and 
I have been editors and publishers of the 
Vineyard Gazette since 1920. I have written 
occasionally for magazines, and last year had 
published a history of Martha’s Vineyard 
through the past century. For the most part 
the newspaper business has kept me pretty 
well occupied. 


PORTER SARGENT is a well known authority 
on schools and education. Not the least of his 
accomplishments are his series of New Eng- 
land guides — well worth examination if you 
can get one. (They're out of print, we hear.) 


(Continued on page 34) 
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In the OCTOBER Issue: 


Pueasants by David Cornel DeJong 
printed was chosen by Harry Hansen for the O’Henry Prize Collection. 


the last story by DeJong which Yankee 


My Cxivp’s A DRUNKARD an anonymous article with a twist that is a real 
commentary on the times. 

New ENGLAND APPLES . . . a comprehensive essay on the apple industry with 
many interesting recipes. This essay is similar in form to that Yankee printed on 
potatoes . . . and on maple syrup in previous issues. 

HurrICANE FINDINGS 
the ocean floor during one of New England’s worst coastal storms. 


a report from a Yankee fisherman on his findings on 


Wuo’s News? An entirely new department in Yankee beginning next month, cov- 
ering the headliners along New England’s news front. 

Wuat Asout Tuat Coip? Well, what about it. The October Yankee will tell 
you what those New Englanders do who have to do something about their colds 
or lose their jobs. The strange part of it is that what they do usually works. 
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THE DONKEY IN THE PULPIT 


One man’s opinion of how dollars are being substituted 


for faith in the New Deal “better way of life” 


By C. M. WEBSTER 


Cartoons by Walt McDougall, see Our Contributors, page 3 


Ever since the first Nubian 
lion made the Roman Circus resound 
as he started after a Christian martyr, 
the Church has been facing some sort 
of a “crisis.” Hard-boiled Romans and 
subtle Greek philosophers disposed of, 
false doctrines bothered the Fathers 
until a German monk started the big- 
gest schism of all. Then both churches, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, had 
more crises. England suffered from 
Baptists and Quakers until she showed 
her usual good sense by establishing 
one state church which socially correct 
people attended. But over in the Col- 
onies all sorts of heresies developed. 
No sooner had one trouble-maker been 
thrown out but another sprang up and 
started a college. Before long there 
were all sorts of creeds, and each one 
was “accepting the challenge” and 
“facing thegreatest crisis in its history,” 
or using the 18th century equivalents 
of those two sterling phrases. 

After we got our independence the 
real worries commenced. Catholics 
were scared by the Masons; Protestants 
saw the Romish hordes advancing; 
evolution raised its simian head, and 
the new cults that sprang up each yea 
were a menace to something. If there 
was no enemy visible, the different 
creeds faced crises within their own 
ranks and split up into the True and 
False Faith. But it’s too long a story to 
give in detail; suffice it to say that the 
various religions of the United States 
have always been on the alert to detect 
hidden or open menaces. 

Yet all this strife and bleating has 
actually blinded them to the greatest 
crisis they have ever faced. ‘Today they 
are menaced by a real threat, even 
though they still persist in talking 
about minor infractions of this or that 
tenet. Probably their blindness is par- 
tially caused by the fact that never be- 
fore has every creed been attacked. 
Evolution did not scare quite all of 
them, and “modernism” was even wel- 
comed by many. All the churches have 
fought against the feeble onslaughts of 
atheism and other open denials of be- 
lief, but these infrequent moments of 
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co-operation gave them no real unity of 
defense. As a result, the substitution 
of what I call the New Deal Church of 
Social Grace for the spiritual basis of 
all denominations has been allowed to 
go unchecked and scarcely noticed un- 
til now a new faith has been given us, 
a pleasanter Teacher intones His mes- 
sage, and a fine organization of new 
spiritual masters control us. 

Of course we have always had new 
philosophies of salvation offered us in 
place of the old spiritual values. But 
this last one is not like Brook Farm or 
the panaceas of Upton Sinclair; it ap- 
peals to millions and gives tangible re- 
wards. Undoubtedly, it is too late now 
to stop the advance of the brighi-eyed 
prophets of a happier life, but at least 
one person feels that he ought to say a 
few words before the social plannet 
reaches his door. I realize very well that 
the organization that I call The 


Church of Social Grace has profound 
economic significance, but I prefer to 
discuss only its influence on the 
churches and faiths of this country. 
Other writers have dealt with taxation, 
fascism, and so on, but there have been 
too few prophecies that this new reli- 
gion will soon put the old creeds out of 
business. 


II 


The C.S.G. must include in its ranks 
a motley crowd of believers. Hard- 
shelled Baptists, Wilbur Glenn Vol- 
iva’s Flatearthers, negro revival shout- 
ers, Methodists, and Unitarians must 
be wooed while Jewry is won and 
wealthy Episcopalians are given recom- 
pense for their lost ritual. High prel- 
ates are convinced and so are Father 
Frankfurter’s Ph.D.’s and with them 
the Theosophists and the believers in 
the “Book from cover to cover.” Seem- 
ingly, it would be impossible to find 
the basic tenets of the Church of Social 
Grace, but I believe that I can reduce 
the exceedingly elastic pronounce- 
ments of the leaders to a few essential 
themes upon which is to be built this 
Church of the Future. 

First of all, the C.S.G. was started 
with a burning desire to improve soci- 
ety. Fine! We needed change. But the 
new reformers did not create a broad 











and inclusive program; instead, they 
limited themselves to one aspect of the 
problem of aiding a sick country. Some 
of the leaders based their belief on the 
good old idea of the nobility of natural 
man and said that his goth century 
counterpart was the Honest Worker. 
Others agreed with the radical dictum 
that to the producer, i.e., the worker, 
belongs the wealth. But no matter what 
their foundation of belief, the Social 
Gracers started with the basic concept 
that social reform was of course noth- 
ing more than helping the worker. 
Next, they made out of this idea a pro- 
gram that immediately took on the 
character of a holy crusade. It logically 
followed that opposition or indiffer- 
ence was heresy. And what do you do 
with heretics? You can do anything and 
still be right, for you are the one who 
is consecrated, and they are blocking 
progress and holding up the sacred 
program. 

As a result of this simple reasoning, 
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the economic life of our country is 
battling for its life, and the churches 
are hit harder. For all people and agen- 
cies must help social reform as the 
Church of Social Grace defines it or be 
taxed, condemned, and voted as hope- 
lessly reactionary. Of course there are 
varying degrees of opposition to the 
churches by the new crusaders. Some 
have always hated all religions; others 
sorrowfully admit that all the churches 
have done for the honest laborer is to 
give him a little soup and either scare 
him half to death or dope him with 
dreams of a happy life hereafter so that 
he won't feel his present misery. But 
all agree that the need for their kind 
of social reform is greater than any 
other and that the real salvation lies in 
the Church of Social Grace. 


III 


The organization of the C.S.G. is so 
fluid and adaptable that it welcomes 
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Religion is still an outcast in Ger- 
many. Continuing his drive for the 
Nazification of all German religions, 
Chancellor Hitler continues to be- 
lieve in the effectiveness of a firm 
hand in dealing with any who do not 
fall in line. At the recent celebration 
of the pagan summer solstice festival 
in Berlin, Hitler’s propaganda min- 
ister, Dr. Joseph Paul Goebbels, 
warned German churches that they 
must not hold up the progress of the 
new era. “The old days are gone for- 
ever,” he said. He then added, “We 
have enough churches in Germany 
already — indeed, sometimes it looks 
as though we have too many.” 


The Nation’s Forum 











and yet defies description by means of 
likening it to any other existing hier- 
archies. You can think of it as the 
stately progression of power from the 
priest to the Vatican, for certainly there 
is one Father whose pronouncements 
he hopes are infallible, and there is a 
group of advisers whose heads are 
adorned with the scarlet caps of Cardi- 
nals. Or the Father is perhaps the Chief 
of Staff of an army with a War College 
under him and an Advisory Board still 
closer. Or, if you wish a touch of de- 
mocracy, He is no more than a Presid- 
ing Bishop or Presbyter. Make up your 
own figure of speech. The leaders of the 
C.S.G. want you to do that very thing. 
They wish the Catholic to recognize 
holiness in the Leader, and he should 
seem a Chief of Staff to the militarist, 
while the rural Methodist sees in him a 
glorified Presiding Elder. Such elastic- 
ity of interpretation is one of the chief 
assets of the C.S.G., for it enables every- 
one to feel at home and, furthermore, 
claim the Church and its leaders as like 
his own familiar holy body. 

Having first created a philosophical 
basis that was so simple that anyone 
could understand it, the C.S.G. concen- 
trated upon its organization. That is 
the way all working bodies of reform 
succeed. They cannot use a complex 
creed, for that would discourage too 
many followers, and they must have a 
loosely bound together body of work- 
ers, for they wish to appeal to many 
and varied groups. The theories of the 
C.S.G. might be preached with piety 
and fervor and never convince more 
than a few voters, if they were not so 
simple and easily converted into indi- 
vidual interpretations and preached by 
such a multitude of diverse Apostles. 
There you have it: A simple and easily 
grasped idea presented in a thousand 
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and one different forms by as wild and 
varied a set of believers as ever shouted 
at the Tower of Babel. We have de- 
fined the theory; now let us look at the 
preachers and the converts they pull 
into the C.S.G. 

Most of us know what the Mother 
Church at Washington is like. One 
Head; an assorted group of advisers; 
an Upper and Lower House, and with 
these Disciples a few even more fervent 
special workers. All are held together 
by the simple theory of social, ie., 
worker, amelioration, but otherwise 
they are a motley collection of con- 
verted politicians, starry-eyed fanatics, 
and grim, silent logicians. Each has 
been chosen to do a certain job in the 
complex task of changing the nation’s 
faith. Now and then there is dissension, 
for so many individuals must have 
strong beliefs, but the Head has so far 
always secured harmony through the 
simple expedient of playing a soothing 
tune on the Holy Syllogism. 

The most popular C.S.G. leaders 
who still try to reconcile the old reli- 
gion and their new belief are the 
clergymen who tell you that an “inter- 
est in present-day problems” must be 
substituted for absorption in the affairs 
of Hebraic tribes or the theology of 
past centuries. This idea sounds so rea- 
sonable that you immediately begin to 
think of the dominie as a fine thinker. 
But there is a catch in his advice. When 
a Social Gracer tells you to stop moon- 
ing over the past you probably suppose 
that he really means that you should 
rid your mind of a lot of Old Testa- 
ment fables, but you soon find out that 
you cannot accept his message without 
tossing overboard the prophets, the dis- 
ciples, and probably Jesus himself. 
However, although you may be cynical, 
this new doctrine does not strike the 





America Sovietized 


The New Deal program for seven 
new “regional” T.V.A.’s, blanketing 
the nation, has not received the at- 
tention which its significance merits. 
It was sandwiched in, among sensa- 
tional demands for investigating tax 
dodgers, and received only nominal 
comment. The proposal, however, is 
far-reaching in its implications. It 
would be a long step, if passed, as it 
probably will be, toward bringing 
all major industry under the control 
of the federal government. 

— DAN GILBERT in 

The Nation’s Forum 
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What would T. R. have said? 


average, muddle-headed citizen and his 
wife as anything but sound stuff, and 
they vote the up-and-coming pulpit 
orator to be a fine thinker. Some of us 
may think that the tenets of Better 
Housing are poor substitutes for the 
wisdom of St. Paul, but our brothers 
and sisters down at the Park Ave. M.E. 
church give the Chautauqua salute 
after a few talks on the new gospel. 

A more devout and consecrated 
group of C.S.G. pulpiteers are special- 
ists in the social message of Jesus and 
a few selected prophets and like to play 
up the Sermon on the Mount and the 
rich man’s trouble with the needle’s 
eye. This sort of talk is more satisfac- 
tory than the kind I have just talked of, 
but if you go too far with these radi- 
cals, you step beyond a vague Socio- 
Unitarianism into a state of mind 
where you cannot distinguish the Car- 
penter from Our Fireside Leader. That 
sort of thing isn’t good for our men- 
talities or churches. 

Others of the New Disciples are not 
like these two groups of religionists 
who have seen the light. As I have al- 
ready said, many will have nothing to 
do with “an antiquated faith built 
around a tribal god” or “a capitalisti- 
cally-controlled church”. The most 


blatant of these defiers are the profes- 
sional leaders and organizers of the 
Honest Workingman. Of course they 
assume that to the producer, i.e., the 
worker, belongs the wealth. At first 
there seems to be no reason why belief 
in this idea should mean hatred of all 
religion, but you are soon told that the 
churches are Fascist slaves, or reaction- 
ary, or capitalistic opiates. For exam- 
ple, the Catholic Church is supinely 
obedient to Mussolini or an opponent 
of democracy in Spain and Mexico. 
The Protestant temples are controlled 
by their rich pewholders or the scared 
middle class. A few of the more ideal- 
istic labor leaders do play with the 
idea of a Workers’ Church to be es- 
tablished when The Day dawns, but 
they see no chance for it now. Some 
non-professional leaders of this group 
are young workers or elderly Socialis 
tic mechanics. There are a few rich 
young rulers who have espoused the 
Cause, but most of the noise is made by 
sharp-eyed union officials. And great is 
their power. Since the rank and file of 
workingmen do not give a damn 
whether any church is this or that, they 
are easily led into a new one that will 
help them get material rewards. 

A smaller group of scoffers at reli- 








gion are less concerned with the imme- 
diate demands of the laborer than with 
the metaphysics of civilization. Rabid 
enough in their attack on capitalism, 
still they prefer to contribute the ideol- 
ogy of the Cause rather than mingle 
with the proletariat. Here you find the 
experts on social conditions, the stat- 
isticians, the technocrats, the investi- 
gators of Trotsky, and the writers on 
The Decline of. . . . All pride them- 
selves on such a cold, hard reason that 
the gaudy trappings and emotional- 
ism of religion are abhorrent to them. 
Of course even the most socially con- 
scious Methodists and Baptists distrust 
these bold despairers, and the Worker 
doesn’t understand what they say, but 
a lot of college kids who are “meeting 
open-eyed and fearless the challenge of 
life” fall for their line and forthwith 
give the Bronx cheer when they pass 
the corner church they once attended. 

Another and far larger division of 
the C.S.G. leaders stays within the va- 
rious churches and yet gives its real 
allegiance to the abundant life, for- 
gotten man, and forward look. These 
apostles are neither open haters of re- 
ligion, nor pious transformers, and their 
phrases are so elusive that the unctuous 
deliverers can seem to be orthodox and 
yet gradually win converts to the new 
Church. Probably there is less obvious 
distinction here between leader and 
disciple than in any other group, but a 
certain number of the fluent conse- 
crated easily dominate the thinking of 
this very large and powerful unit of 
citizenry. Civic-minded matrons and 
socialite converts to Buchmanism work 
with liberal professors for “the push- 
ing forward of the horizon of better 
living” or “the creation of a better con- 
sciousness of social responsibility”. The 
followers of these leaders are the good 
middle class and professional people, a 
large number of the minor princes of 
privilege, and hordes of ambitious and 
orthodox clerks and foremen. Here in 
a serenity like that of a Sunday School 
picnic after the last chocolate cake has 
been eaten, the good old faith gets its 
hardest blows and doesn’t know yet 
that it has been hit. 

Then there are the politicians who 
have climbed on the pay wagon. Not 
half of them know what it is all about, 
but they too join the shout that the 
Era of Enlightenment is here, and in- 
stead of espousing a hundred religions, 
we must rally round “the one, all- 
sufficient belief in . . blah, blah”. 

Well, those are the workers in the 
Church of Social Grace. Some openly 
defy all religion; some would change 





it into radical Christianity; most 
merely preach a new philosophy and 
do not care what happens. 

It is easy to see now why the new 
faith has prospered. It has a simple 
philovophy; a fine corps of workers 
preaches its ideals and rewards, and 
the majority of the people are incapa- 
ble of reasoning why the new creed is 
dangerous. Practically all men and 
women who are on relief or employed 
at manual labor hail with delight their 
checks or the support given them in 








Paul Hawthorne 
Paul Revere put up his horse, 
Took a silversmithing course. 
Judging by his price today, 
Teacher must have marked him “A” 


—F. Wuirinc Hatcu 





their economic struggle for power. The 
older churches never helped them, and 
if this new doctrine will — well, you 
know the result of such simple and aus- 
tere logic. Then there are a lot of small 
merchants and white collar workers 
who know they are being bled dry now 
but hope that their turn at the trough 
will come soon. They believe the prom- 
ises made them by the C.S.G., and 
another block of the citizenry begins 
to wonder if the good old religion isn’t 
too lazy and reactionary. 

The new doctrine also appeals to 
the semi-intelligent members of the 
middle and upper classes. Now they 
can take an active part in their own 
religion instead of obediently subscrib- 
ing to discipline from above. A fine 
thrill and glow of self-righteousness 
come when one can help make Heaven 
or Hell right here and now. The mak- 
ers lose part of their awful conscious- 
ness of being humdrum people who 
are guided and prayed over; they be- 
come creators and doers for themselves 
and for others who must necessarily 
look up to them. Search any suburb on 


summer colony and pick out the work- 
ers for the better organization of so- 
cial life or the observance of the amen- 
ities, and you have the ones who will 
fall easiest for the lure of the Church 
of Social Grace. 

Of course many of the new converts, 
or even the leaders, do noi give up their 
membership in the old church, but 
their soul is with the new religion, and 
they are forever trying to poke their 
church into more socialized action. For 
at least a generation more there will be 
no appreciable drop in church mem- 
bership; then will come the debacle. 
Within twenty years the children of 
today will see no reason why they 
should worship in churches that give 
no relief, no simple philosophy, and 
no great amount of self-glorification. 
That is the most despairing prophecy 
that can be made, but perhaps the 
churches will be allowed to preach a 
formalistic theology while their real 
function is taken over by each denomi- 
nation’s Committee on Social Reform. 
At any rate, the churches have already 
lost so much ground that there seems 
to be no hope that they can ever re- 
gain their former positions. 


IV 


Well, what of it? Why should any- 
one care what happens just so long as 
man believes in something and the “so- 
cial order” is improved in specific and 
understandable ways rather than by 
vague threats or promises? In the first 
place, some of us are going to miss the 
fun we have now in watching our 
brothers and sisters carry on their re- 
ligion. Think of how dreary the States 
would be without the Bible Belt, the 
anti-evolutionists, or the fine, upstand- 
ing brawls that the various creeds in- 
dulge in. We like those forthright dem- 
onstrations of faith, and we also take 
a great joy in the gestures made with 
crooked little finger by the politer sects. 

Then too, we would lose a lot of 
real beauty if the more resplendent 
faiths were conquered by the filing cab- 
inets and surveys of “conditions”. 
Some of us would yearn for the old- 
time music and rituals and processions 
when we saw the drab spinsters and ef- 
ficient Ph.D.’s march into the lecture 
room of the local C.S.G. to the tune of 
“Excelsior”. 

But even if the new faith were wise 
enough to throw a sop to us in the form 
of a seemly ritual and also put in a few 
fits of hysteria for the amused observer 
and the more pious, we still would not 

(Continued on page 39) 
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YANKEE GOES 


Prom the very first, Yankee 
has taken a non-partisan political 
stand; the New Deal has come in for 
as sympathetic a hearing as the “Old 
Deal.”” New England is a large place, 
and it seemed to us that there was 
room for expression of all political 
ideas. 

But with this, our twenty-fifth issue, 
we feel under the necessity of throwing 
overboard this editorial ideal of non- 
partisanship. Editorially and person- 
ally we are fed up with the New Deal, 
— fed up to the eyes. We just can’t take 
it any more. Yankee is going Repub- 
lican. 

It is now obvious, we believe, that 
the New Deal and all it stands for 
is unutterably opposed to the Yankee 
tradition. The issue at stake is clearly 
defined: it is nothing less than Ameri- 
can individualism versus a_ trans- 
planted brand of European collec- 
tivism. The people of this country — 
New England Yankees included — 
are faced with the decision of allowing 


REPUBLICAN .. . EDITORIAL 








For over a year, as Chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee 
for Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion, I have been investigating 
the situation. Extravagance and 
duplications exist on every hand, 
but of all the waste of present or 
past governments, nothing can 
parallel the homestead projects, 
conceived in the brain of Dr. 
Tugwell and now being built 
in every State in the Union, at 


the cost of many millions of 


dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 
SENATOR Harry F. Byrp 
July 17, 1937 








each man his right to a job, his right to 


which is making any sort of stand 
against New Dealism. We have the no- 
tion that it represents a little too much 
of New York-white collar-Newport- 
summer resident attitude to be very 
effective. But with men like Lodge 
and Bridges coming along there is 
hope 

If there were a one hundred per 
cent Yankee Party we'd back it heart 
and soul. But there isn’t, and so, fon 
lack of a better place to go 
Yankee goes Republican. 

rhis jump in the ocean does not 
mean that hereafter Yankee will be a 
political hijacking expedition, blow 
sheet, propaganda hand bag, or any- 
thing of the kind. The issues at stake 
rise above party lines and they will be 
so treated. However, Yankee was ad- 
vertised to you as non-partisan. If you 
feel, after reading this issue and per- 
haps the next one or two, that owing 
to this change, it no longer interests 
you, we will refund your money — be- 
ginning with this issue. Fair enough? 











Public Hero No. 1 


Congressman Sumners 


The controversy that raged in 
Congress and throughout the coun- 
try for more than five months re- 
garding the President’s plan for re- 
organizing the Federal courts grew 
in fury and intensity with each 
passing day. 

In an hour's speech before the 
House, greeted by frequent and pro- 
longed applause, Chairman Sum- 
ners of the Judiciary Committee as- 
serted that this legislation was 
unnecessary. 

“We know that as a people we are 
at the cross-roads in America,” said 
Chairman Sumners. “Soon we must 
determine whether or not we are 
going to preserve Anglo-Saxon in- 
stitutions in this country, or join 
the other nations of the earth in a 
dictatorship. Do not let anybody 
fool himself about that.” 

Referring to what has happened 
to free governments across the At- 
lantic in recent years, Mr. Sumners 
continued: “We think these things 
cannot come to us. We are deceived 
by a perfectly ridiculous egotism. 
Only the greatest people who have 
trod this earth can save this country 
from a dictator.” 


Frep BRUCKMAN 
National Grange 
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enjoy the fruits of his labor, and his 
right to democratic self-government, 
as opposed to handing ove 
rights to a John L. Lewis, a Frank- 
furter-Corcoran-Cohen Brain ‘Trust, 
or even to the President of the United 
States. 

For many months now New Dealism 
has masqueraded behind its cultural 
thesis of the more abundant life. Its 
whiskers were completely pulled away 
when in recent weeks a group of United 
States Senators made a stand beside 


those 


which Thermopylae fades into insig- 
nificance. Another American Revolu- 
tion was fought and won on the Sen 
ate floor. 

Without that stand, the Supreme 
Court of the United States was sold out 
to the New Deal. The very basis of 
this free country was dumped into the 
ash barrel. Without an impartial ju- 
diciary, we had nothing. Without the 
right of last appeal to an Independent 
Court there is no liberty. 

This victory is won, but the battle 
is not over. The masters of the politi- 
cal party which brought about this 
crisis are still in the saddle and still 
the goose hangs high. They will renew 
their efforts to shove down America’s 
throat the same sort of half-baked 
ideas that seem to have their origin 
anywhere but in United States terri- 
tory. 

The Republican Party represents the 
only organized force in America today 








How Federal Relief Is 
Actually Working Out 

Notwithstanding that nearly all 
of those employed on W.P.A. proj- 
ects are supposed to be persons cer- 
tified as in need of relief and as hav- 
ing been taken from the relief rolls, 
a recent report indicates that in va- 
rious states there are thousands of 
persons carried on the W.P.A. pay- 
roll who are not in need of relief. 

According to this report, during 
the first week of June there were 
192,394 on the W.P.A. payroll in 
Pennsylvania. The number of these 
listed as not needing relief was 
9,984. New York City had 179,872 
people on the roll, with 7,576 listed 
as not needing the relief. In Illinois 
there were 6,930 people certified as 
not needing relief, out of a total of 
14.412 on the payroll. 

These figures, from three states, 
are but samples of what will be re- 
vealed in other sections of the coun- 
try, and let in the light upon one of 
the most extraordinary situations 
ever existing in the United States; 
not altogether cheering to the aver- 
age American family, vainly striving 
to make both ends meet, in house- 
hold finances. 




































George French 


WHAT ABOUT NEW ENGLAND’S 
HORSE RACING INDUSTRY? 


a around the far 
elbow of the beautiful new Suffolk 
Downs race track outside of Boston 
come the cream of the crop of Amer- 
ica’s “Handicap” horses. There is a 
$70,000 * purse just about a furlong 
ahead, and the sleek little thorough- 
bred that coasts under that wire first 
takes down the major portion of it. 

On they plunge, mouths white with 
foam, their small riders swinging their 
bats while a great roar rises from the 
stands and increases in volume as it 
floats from forty thousand throats on 
out over the flatlands. 

A courageous little filly is winging 
out in front as they turn into the 
stretch, but another boy in a red and 
white jacket begins to press the speed 
horse. Still another is catching her and 
another and another. One more 
jockey in orange is coming like an ex- 
press train on the outside. The boy in 
red and white is up on the flashing 
little filly, now, by a half a length. 
She’s caught. He’s by her just a nose, 

* There is a nomination fee to start for each 
horse entered or nominated. Then the track 
adds $50,000, making in all $70,530. 


By CLARKE ROBINSON 


but she comes on again. She’s up on his 
flank again, on his neck. Another colt 
comes on. They race head and head 
for twenty yards. They hang they 
fight and then the backer 
throws his mount across the finish line 
a length in front of a horse 
that has beaten every horse 
in South America. Seabis- 
cuit, the North American 
Champion, has won the 
Massachusetis Handicap 
and taken down a king’s 
ransom for his share of the 
purse. 

New England has read 
of these purses for ages. 
Naturally, the Kentucky 
Derby held high place until two years 
ago the tycoons at Santa Anita, Califor- 
nia, doubled the amount of added 
money on their stake and made the 
Santa Anita Handicap the greatest 
money race in the world. The Preak- 
ness at Baltimore takes its place up 
there too, and the historic Belmont 
Stakes press them all in popularity. 

But unheard of in the annals of rac- 
ing is a track in its third year, putting 








up as fabulous a purse as $50,000 
added. However, it accomplished ex- 
actly the thing that its sponsors ex- 
pected. It brought nominations from 
the finest stables in America, and War 
Admiral would have topped them all 
if he had not encountered misfortune 
in the racing wars. Thus without hav- 
ing to move out of their own beloved 
section of the country, any racing en- 
thusiast in New England could travel 
into Boston and see as excellent a horse 
race as has been run in the United 
States in many, many years. 

This horse racing industry is new to 
most of us here. At least the witnessing 
of the actual running of a great race is 
new, because a greater portion of the 
population have been playing the races 
for the last few decades than probably 
any of us have ever suspected. 

But, in any event, the invasion of 
our staid and set countryside, carrying 
with it all the select traditions of three 
long centuries, accepting and acclaim- 
ing the glamor and excitement that 
necessarily follow in the wake of run- 
ning horse racing seems to most of us 
rather more than amusing. Is it pos- 
sible that New England has been miss- 
ing something? 

As Suffolk Downs enters the final 
week of its 1937 season of racing it ap- 
pears that the average mutuel handle 
will stand right around $380,000. The 
large total released on the Massachu- 
setts Handicap day brought the aver- 
age up considerably. The figures stood 
at $365,000 as the sport opened on 
Saturday, and the crowd that invested 
their money that day trying to guess a 
winner proved that they liked it. 

But does it benefit? Well, judge for 
yourself. Both the wager- 
ing and the patronage 
bring new money into 
the community, and mer- 
chants, hotels, restaurants, 
transportation companies 
and feed dealers reap the 
benefit. It gives employ- 
ment to the great corps of 
employees necessary in the 
running of the huge racing 
plants. The 
value to such sections as house the 
Rockingham, Narragansett, and Aga- 
wam race tracks is unquestioned. The 
state benefits by its take from the mu- 
tuel pool and the federal government, 
of course, is compensated in propor- 
tion. 

No one can question this, and un- 
deniably racing is one of the grandest 
sports in the whole world today. As a 
matter of fact, it is rather interesting 
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to realize that the sport never pene- 
trated New England until it was given 
a clean bill of health. 

The reformer who takes the other 
side of the question and decries the 
gambling that follows in its wake, may 
tell you that horse racing is crooked. 
I don’t believe that crooked racing is 
tolerated on any race track in New 
England and very little on any track 
in America today. Today, racing specu- 
lation as a whole is conducted on as 
high a plane as speculation in any line, 
and more so than in a great many. 
This is particularly true of the New 
England race tracks. Ninety-nine out 
of one hundred races are run abso- 
lutely on the level, and I honestly be- 
lieve that there is scant justification 
for even thinking that the one per cent 
is definitely crooked. With the closely 
knit supervision of the Stewards at 
each meet and the Racing Commis- 
sions governing the sport in every 
state, anyone takes an awful chance in 
becoming tangled up in a crooked 
transaction that is going to take away 
his livelihood. 

Slugging horses with narcotics is 
definitely out. The fraternity who have 
practiced it know that and they steer 
clear of the New England tracks. 
They'll be caught the second or third 
time as sure as they are alive, and prob- 
ably the first. The investment in racing 
in New England is too great not to 
take every precaution to see that it is 
run honestly. The franchises are valu- 
able and the loopholes of treachery too 
dangerous to open up even a fraction 
of an inch and invite the publicity of 
the reform elements who would outlaw 
horse racing in every city, hamlet and 
village of New England if it were 
given half a chance. 

Back in 1905, William Collins Whit- 
ney, wealthy New York traction mag- 
nate and Secretary of the Navy in 
Grover Cleveland’s Cabinet, together 
with R. T. Wilson, Andrew Mellon, 
John Drake and John (Bet-you-a-mil- 
lion) Gates decided to build a race 
track to rival and take the patronage 
away from Saratoga, which in those 
days was the social center of Eastern 
America during the month of August. 
They decided upon the spot that is 
now Rockingham Park, near Law- 
rence, Haverhill and Lowell, and only 
thirty-five miles from Boston. 

Eight hundred thousand dollars was 
spent for the land, grandstand and 
clubhouse, which was the most mag- 
nificent in the United States and 
opened in 1906 for a thirty-day meet- 
ing. These gentlemen had been prom- 


ised that there would not be any halt- 
ing of bookmaking. However, on the 
second day, all of the gendarmes in 
New Hampshire swooped in and 
hauled the bookies to the bastilles. Not 
one more penny could be wagered, but 
the meet was continued on to the 
scheduled end. After that the gentle- 
men who had been responsible for 
building the race track closed it down 
completely, and Rockingham Park, 
except occasionally used for an auto 
race track, was idle for twenty-five 
years. 

In 1931 Louis Smith figured, after 
having given the matter serious 
thought, that possibly New England 
might go for the horses despite legends 
about frugality and Scotch instincts 
and all things of the sort. Therefore, 
after the “proper officials” were seen 
and he received their assurance that he 
might proceed unmolested, he opened 
a thirty-day meet, using an option sys- 
tem which, as a matter of fact, is mu- 
tuels under another name. Three days 
before the opening of the meet the 
Chieftain of the group of politicians 
died. Smith opened anyway. On the 
second day the cops came a-whooping 
in and stopped the betting. Smith ran 
for four more days . sixinall... 
and then closed up. 

However, attendance on the first 
two days, and even on the next four, 
was such that Smith was confident that 
racing would be popular in New Eng- 
land if it could have legalized wager- 
ing. In 1932 Smith got busy with the 
legislature, and New Hampshire final- 
ly adopted a pari-mutuel bill. The 
take was to be ten per cent of the total 
play of which the track got six and a 
half per cent and the State three and a 
half. 

The daily handle for the first meet- 
ing in 1933 reached the amazing total 
of $187,000. The Fall meeting went 
over $200,000. Things looked rosy as a 
rainbow for 1934. 

In the meantime as the year turned, 
Walter O’Hara, brother of Neal 
O’Hara, newspaper columnist, and 
himself in the textile business in Fall 
River, was stricken with the influenza 
and, after beating it with a courageous 
fight, was ordered to Miami to recoup. 
Naturally he attended the 
Hialeah who doesn’t? 

Mr. O'Hara became intrigued. Here 
was a business . and a sport. He 
had heard of Rockingham’s success 
and he procured figures. Then he went 
into action in Rhode Island. Walter 
O'Hara sponsored a racing bill, and 
the legislature put it through. The 
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Governor signed it late in April 1934. 
On May first O’Hara bought an air- 
port and stated that he would build a 
“One Million Dollar Racing Plant” 
and have it ready for an opening on 
August first. 

Naturally every sane-minded person 
felt that the flu had left Mr. O'Hara 
in that pitiable condition, and even 
his friends felt they had better avoid 
him as much as possible. But Walter 
O'Hara didn’t mind — he was made of 
the stuff that did things in just that 
way, and while they mocked, he set 
three shift crews working twenty-four 
hours a day. On August first the meet 
opened. 

Walter O’Hara’s Narragansett Park 
is one of the finest racing plants in the 
world. The venture made money from 
the beginning and much of his patron- 
age came from Boston. This naturally 
set the Massachusetts people thinking 
that they should have racing and let 
the State cut in on the profits. Thus 
the Massachusetts legislature adopted 
a legal wagering bill in 1935 and, on a 
reclaimed city dump, Suffolk Downs 
came into being. Agawam, near Spring- 
field, followed. 

This is the history of modern racing 
in New England, but that is not all. 
This sport is controlled not only by 
sporting groups but by excellent New 
England business men who are keep- 
ing abreast of every racing move in 
this and in other countries. That was 
the reason for the ambitious stake 
added in the Massachusetts Handicap. 
Rockingham has any number of gen- 
purses and Narragansett, of 
course, has the New England Futurity 
that is worth in total over $60,000. 

Every steward appointed to a New 
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IDYLL—(SO YOU TINK 


Two New York Heinies Settle Down on a 


de WINKLEMANNS were the 
gustiest of year before last’s crop of 
summer boarders. You could almost 
see them shedding their city skins. 
Everything was wonderful, fresh, 
friendly. Merely to stand on the brow 
of the hill in front of the house and 
breathe deep was ecstasy to them. And 
the animals . . . “Oh, look, Heinrich, 
look, de little carf ... oh, de porr 
little fallow where iss de mutter, 
huh? Where iss she? Look, Heinrich, 
iss lonely for de mutter. Yayus, vewwy, 
vewwy lonely.” And Dixie, mother’s 
Boston bull, was kept running and 
fetching all day. “Hup.. hup. 
hup . . Dere it goes. Hah, give it to 
Mister Winklemann, give. Smut fal- 
low. Look once, Emma, for a smut 
doggie: hup . .” 

“You ought to buy a dog of your 
own, Mr. Winklemann,” mother said 
about the third day, “and take it back 
to New York with you.” 

“I should buy a dog! Yayus, dat 
would be fine, dat would. Loffly. So 
you tink. My god, you know nussing 
about it, my dear lady; nussing. Iss bad 
enough pippul should be cooped up in 
an apartment, widout de porr animals. 
You got no idea up here, not de 


Vermont Farm—oh yeah! 


By CLIFTON BLAKE 


slightest. He dowanter live in de apart- 
ment, does he, huh? No. No, iss too 
smut. Wants to stay on de farm wid de 
nice cows and de grass. Yayus.” 

New York, in retrospect and by con- 
trast, grew daily worse. The Winkle- 
manns were bakers, a peaceful business 
one would have thought. But no. “Iss 
just like all de udder business in Noo 
York —in de hands of gangsters. It 
ain’t enough flour should go up and 
up and shoogar and wages, but we got 
to pay ten dollars every week or we 
don’t keep on making no money even. 
Pay, pay, pay. How you like it someone 
drive up someday and say ‘Give me ten 
dollars or we put someting bad in de 
milk you send tomorrow.’? Us dey 
would put it in de flour. White lead to 
one baker dey did. Maybe would be 
telcun pudder next time. Hah, yayus, 
iss all roses, life in de big city. So you 
tink.” 

At the end of two weeks they capitu- 
lated completely. They amazed us all 
— because we'd heard so many other 
boarders talk of doing it — by actually 
buying an old hill farm with a beauti- 
ful view in the next town. They fur- 
nished it throughout with new maple 
furniture and announced that they too 





would take summer boarders next 
year. “My god, iss a gold mine if pippul 
only knew what you got up here.” 

I was away all last summer and 
didn’t have a chance to call on them. 
So when I was in New York late last 
fall I looked them up, according to re- 
peated promises. (I have seen them 
both weep at an imagined slight.) Mrs. 
Winklemann kissed me loudly and 
gave me coffee cake with almonds in it. 

“Well, how’s the estate in Vermont 
getting along?” 

“Hah, in a state iss good. Exackly. 
You don’t know how iss Vermont may- 
be after living dere all dese years. We 
gotta be big fools sometimes to learn 
how smut we already was, hah?” 

“Tell him about de taxes, Heinrich, 
what de . 

“Hah, yayus, de taxes. Dat old place 
dat was not wurt taxing for so manny 
years, we put in a new batroom and 
place is wurt togedder. And de road iss 
de porch for sitting, and dey don’t fig- 
ure we help de town anny or should 
maybe encouraged de first few years 
wid de great expense, but dey should 
also raise de taxes more dan de whole 
place is wurt togedder. And de road iss 
barely passable, and when we ask dem 
to fix it dey are horrified. “We are 
sorry, Mr. Winklemann,’ dey said, ‘but 
de town of Hingham can scassly be ex- 
pected to maintain hud suffice to every 
hill farm dat some city folks buy and 
lives in perhaps tree monts in de year. 
Scassly.’” 

“And you tink maybe you get milk 
and vegitables vewwy cheap where iss 
so first hand, no doubt,” Mrs. Winkle- 
mann broke in. “Was more for green 
peas — actually more, I'm tallin’ you 
— dan I can buy for in anny good mar- 
ket in Noo York and just as frash.” 

“You got no idea. When we get back, 
Emma iss flat on de bed for two weeks. 
Rested! Hah!” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m sorry you were 
so disappointed. You won't be up this 
winter then, I suppose?” 

“Dis winter? Oh my god, we do I 
hope we bote freeze for not having 
anny more sense by dis time. Iss bad 
enough wit de grass. In winter de town 
Hingham can’t keep de snow from de 
road maybe, since we live dere just 
tree monts in de year.” 

“Or else maybe we didn’t pay 
enough taxes? Hah!” 

“We should sit by de stove all win- 
ter perhaps while de loving neighbors 
bring in de wood and de food and we 
play games for nuttin. And de bakery 
to run itself. Iss vewwy pret-ty picture 
no doubt. So . . you tink.” 
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IN A PORTLAND QUARRY 


I, THE BOTTOM of the quarry 
there was always a pool of water. 
Where the railroad spur ended at the 
edge of the eastern wall, a derrick 
thrust its rusted boom over the pit, 
and this was reflected clearly in the 
pool. But of the brownstone walls 
themselves the deep water returned a 
distorted image as though in the 
depths of its heart it hated them. 

In ‘winter and early spring, rocks 
and pebbles fell from the cliffs onto 
the frozen surface of the pool. At thaw 
time the pool was forced to take them 
into itself, threatening to fill the depths 
that made its existence possible. 

In summer and autumn the dom- 
inance changed. Then the cliffs tried 
to mask their ugly faces by crumbling 
bits of stonedust and earth into tiny 
crannies where grass and moss might 
take root. Often, before the green 
sprouts could take hold, a heavy rain 
would come and wash lichen and grass 
down into the pool. After they had 
sunk out of sight, bubbles would rise 
to the surface, burbling malicious 
laughter at the vain effort of the cliffs, 
and the eels and the black water snakes 
would wind a festive pattern on the 
pool’s surface. 

Once the seedling of a birch found 
its way into a sandy niche below the 
derrick. There it took root, piercing 
the crannies for nourishment, while 
its head reached toward the sun. Year 
by year it grew until it was a fair- 
sized sapling. The rains could not wash 
it, nor the winds tear it from its moor- 
ing. 

In spring its short branches bore 
green leaves which were small, bright 
flags against the background of brown 
cliffs. In fall the leaves turned to gold 
and floated down to the surface of the 
pool. 

No longer did the pool bubble with 
sardonic laughter, but brooded  si- 
lently, waiting, bearing on its surface 
the hatefully distorted image of the 
valorous birch. 

It was autumn, and on the western 
side of the quarry where the uprise 
was more gradual, rows of goldenrod 
bloomed along the brownstone ledges, 
row above row of heads like people 
who start to leave a theatre before the 
play is finished and yet turn their eyes 
back to watch. 


By MICHAEL GLYNN 


The silence that usually lay over the 
scene was broken by the sound of 
voices coming toward the spot where 
the derrick thrust out its boom. In the 
afternoon light three youthful figures 
stood etched upon the brink. 

“You dare me?” 

One of them began to climb down 
the face of the cliff. Suddenly he lost 
his grip. His arms and legs described a 
cartwheel in the air. The young birch 
was in the path of his fall. One of his 
arms struck it and clung to it. He 
quickly grabbed it with the other hand 
while his legs still dangled in the void. 
The tree bent and bent beneath his 
weight but did not break. The heads 
and shoulders of the two companions, 
who had been watching, disappeared. 

Shortly they returned. A rope dan- 
gled down to the body which swayed 


with the groaning and creaking birch. 
The rope swung within range; the 
boy grasped it with one hand, passed 
it around his body, tied it. The two 
at the top began to pull up while he 
helped them by clutching at niches in 
the cliff. Minutes passed. He neared 
the top, then climbed over the edge. 
The chastened voices died away in the 
late afternoon. 

But another sound succeeded them. 
The birch tree was humming faintly 
as it swayed up and down. Its head no 
longer pointed toward the sky but to- 
ward the pool wherein its image be- 
came ever clearer. Little puffs of dust 
into the air from the crevices 
where its roots were. For a long time it 
tottered, while one by one its last leaves 
shook loose and floated down into the 
quarry. Suddenly there was a small 
tearing noise like a cry. Top first the 
birch pitched downward, spun in the 
air, then sank into the water. 

Bubbles rose softly to the surface of 
the pool, burbling as in low malicious 
laughter. The bare cliff wall stared 
grimly down at them. 


rose 























LOST TIDE 


The summer people went home after Labor Day and 
forgot to leave word for the tide to go out 


ao do not realize how de- 
pendent you get to be on the summer 
people. At least, we in Bluehaven did 
not until it was too late. Every year 
more summer visitors would come, and 
our young men would find employ- 
ment as sailing masters, our boys as 
caddies; our women would take room- 
ers or do baking, or even hire out or 
set up in the laundry business. Only 
our old men made no money out of 


the summer season, except for a few 


By HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 


who rented houses, but they unbent 
and told tales of the past, which was 
like giving away something, and in 
some ways worse than hiring out. 
How dependent we had become, and 
what it was all leading to, we had no 
idea whatever until that year when 
the summer people went home after 
Labor Day and forgot to leave word 
for the tide to go out. For a few weeks 
the tide would ebb a little, and then 
it stayed at the flood, day after day. 














Joseph Pistey, Jr 


There we were, with the season for 
quahauging and scalloping coming on, 
and the harbor and bay as full as a 
tureen at the beginning of a banquet, 
and no way of emptying them. 

As soon as the news spread around 
town that the tide had stopped ebbing 
entirely, there was a rush for the water- 
front. A dozen or so men and boys ran 
through the Arey yard where Zadoc 
Arey, eighty-six at his last birthday, sat 
with his cane propped up beside him, 
hoping for a warm and long Indian 
summer. 

“Goddlemighty! Whar’s everybody 
rushin’ to?” he demanded, in his 
raspy, old man’s voice. 

Nobody paid any attention to him 
until finally he stamped and waved his 
cane so wildly that Mrs. Hosea Arey 
took a minute or two to quiet him. 

“Oh bother!” she said, “it’s nothing, 
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Pa, only they're in a hurry or some- 
thing, taking a short cut. Don’t you 
fuss.” 

He did fuss some more, but by that 
time his daughter-in-law had rushed 
down to the caplog of the old wharf 
with a lot of the others, to get the best 
view. Zadoc was about the only soul 
in Bluehaven who had no part in the 
bewilderment, as the whole town stood 
looking helplessly at the brimming 
harbor. 

“Why, it’s all gone slack!” exclaimed 
Joel Burchard. 

That is just what the tide had done 
— come to the full, on a big moon, too, 
just before the turn, and remained 
there as listless as you please. The 
water was deep blue in the autumn 
sunlight, for the wind was northwest 
and the air was cool and clear with the 
sunlight sparkling through it. There 
was no breeze, and all the harbor was 
as smooth as the skin on a plum, and 
with almost as little motion. 

“I shouldn't say it, I know,” re- 
marked Mrs. Abner Skiffe, “but it’s 
just like when my garter breaks.” 

Of course, that was not a thing any 
woman should say, but it was so true 
that the saying was repeated and passed 
all around. After all that busy summer 
and the work the people of Bluehaven 
had done for them, the summer people 
had gone away and left us with a flood 
tide. It was just as if something had 
snapped, and there was no pull to the 
water, this way or that, but only a 
feeling of helplessness. 

You could hear all sorts of exclama- 
tions, but nobody seemed to have any 
idea what to do. And nobody wanted 
to say in words what we all knew to be 
the truth, that it was our own fault 
for coming to depend entirely on the 
summer people. Probably there was 
never a time of such perplexity any- 
where. We were not only helpless, but 
we were ashamed because we were 
helpless. We had all come rushing like 
mad to the waterfront, and there we 
stood, feeling foolish because we had 
made such a stampede with nothing 
to do at the end of it but to stand first 
on one foot and then on the other, 
awkward and hesitating. Finally the 
townspeople began to go back into the 
town, first one group and then another, 
all talking anxiously. 

“Now there isn’t a bit of use in say- 
ing “This is a pretty how d’ y’ do’,” 
said Johnny Hale to his mother. 
“You've said it a dozen times already, 
and it hasn’t got us anywhere, and 
won't.” 

“Well,” she snapped back at him, 





“suppose you tell me what will get us 
somewhere? If your father was alive 
he’d know what to do!” 

The Hales were not the only ones 
who had short tempers that day, nor 
the only ones who harked back to the 
past. The younger generation knew 
well that this sort of thing had never 
happened in Bluehaven before, and 
that their fathers and grandfathers 
would not have stood by helplessly. 
But that did not give them any idea 
as to what they could do. To keep up 
their spirit and save their faces as well 
as possible they quarreled with anyone 
who asked the most innocent question. 

Finally, toward night, the most seri- 
ous of the younger men held a meet- 











ing at the selectmen’s office to talk the 
situation over. I do not know what 
they said, unless they repeated again 
and again the same plain facts — that 
the summer people had gone, and 
that the tide would not ebb and flow 
again until their return unless we 
managed to do something — and how 
they felt about it. Probably they talked 
mostly about their feelings, as people 
are inclined to do when they are at a 
loss. They are sure to blame everyone 
but themselves, and say how differ- 
ently things might have turned out if 
some advice of this man or that man 
had been heeded. But in this case no 
one could say he had given any advice. 

The upshot was that they were to 
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Scarecrow Andy 
Lived ina field 
From lilac bloom 
To harvest yield. 


Rows of the furrows 
There he heard 
The rain when it harrows 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Deep in the narrow 
| 

| The uplands, heard 

| The wind and the lark 

| From dew dry 

To the slant of dark. 

Hy 

| Scaring the crows 

| That came when the yellow 
| Corn grew tall 

In the damp and mellow 


Mid-summer weather, 
Gaunt, grotesque, 
Swinging his arms 

In an arabesque, 





That was half absurd 
For no music led 

His hands, and nothing 
He ever said 


Was heard by the passersby 
With scythes 

Till the golden dream 

Of midsummer dies. 


Scarecrow Andy 
Lived ina field 
From lilac bloom 
To harvest yield, 


A soul composed 

Not of bones and skin, 
But a coat from one 
Like a fish’s fin, 


Yellow as light, 

When the sea is clear 
And a scarf an oaf 
Once gave to his dear. 





i 
| SCARECROW ANDY 


| 
| By Haroip VINAL 
if 


A sleeve from a drunkard, 
A hat from a thief 

And a dreamer’s vest 

As green as a leaf. 


Times, the preacher's coat 
As light as air, 

Looked in the dusk 

Like a nun at prayer. 


Times, the drunkard’s sleeve, 
As bright as a dragon, 
Lifted its arms 

Like a silver flagon. 


Times, indeed 

The dreamer’s vest 
Gleamed like a sunset 
In the west. 


Scarecrow Andy 
Lived ina field 
From lilac bloom 
To harvest yield, 


Waiting the gleaming 
Of the corn 

He stood there 

Till he stood forlorn 


Against the frost 
That pinched his lank 
Legs when the year 
Grew bitter and rank. 


But the preacher's coat, 
The hat of the thief 
Kept him warm 

As a summer leaf. 


So clothed in sins 
And prayers he tarried 
Till the uplands 
Were cold and harried 


And bitterness 
Blew up from the west 
To steal the gold 


From the dreamer’s vest. 








send a telegram to Mr. Grover Car- 
rington, president of the Bluehaven 
Shore and Marine Club, in New York 
City. The Bluehaven telegraph office 
was closed for the winter, of course, 
but Johnny Hale jumped into his car 
and a lot of the others piled in with 
him, to drive the telegram over to Sar- 


son’s Pier. They could have tele- 
phoned, but they wanted to have the 
satisfaction of some physical exercise. 
Nothing is harder to bear in an emer- 
gency than doing nothing, especially 
if you are a young, able-bodied man. 
I doubt if any telegram ever had more 
willing hands behind it than that mes- 


sage which was rushed over to Sar- 
son’s Pier under escort. They said later 
that Johnny Hale drove sixty miles an 
hour, and it was lucky they were not 
all killed. 

But all this help with the sending 
did not seem to hurry the telegram 
any. It appeared later that the message 
was forwarded to Mr. Carrington at 
Palm Beach, and in about a week he 
wired back word that he would be glad 
to take the matter up with the board 
of governors of the club when they met 
in May. There we were, just as badly 
off as ever. 

Lemuel Baxter, who was keeper of 
the Harbor Light, wondered whether 
he should go to the trouble of keep- 
ing the light burning now that the 
tide had stopped dead still. Of course 
there was not much use in having a 
light now that none of our fishing 
boats were going out of the harbor, but 
Lemuel worked for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not for the summer people, 
and he decided to stick at his post. 
Some members of the Bluehaven 
Woman’s Club wanted to have him 
write to Washington about the condi- 
tion of the tide, but most of us did not 
want to bring Washington into it. We 
would put up with a flood tide forever 
rather than do that. 

There were some people who looked 
to Perry Hancock for some action, or 
some suggestion at least, because he 
had been through college. Perry was 
not slow in talking. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “that Blue- 
haven has become just what the sum- 
mer people think it is in winter. In- 
stead of being a real town any more, 
it is nothing more nor less than an 
idea of theirs.” 

He pointed out that they delighted 
to talk of the quiet lanes, the seclusion 
under the elm trees, the deserted 
wharves where the whaleships used to 
lie, the neat white houses with their 
beautiful doorways just as the old sea 
captains had left them, and the tran- 
quillity of the story-book New Eng- 
land disturbed only by the occasional 
cries of sea gulls. They had been go- 
ing on this way for years, he said, and 
now Bluehaven was settling into the 
exact image they had formed for it. 
The town and all of us living here had 
been fading out, and the image had 
become more and more real. 

Perry was unpopular after he said 
all this, for we felt that we were as 
real and alive as anyone, and we did 
not like being relegated into shadow 
shapes no more substantial than sum- 
mer people’s ideas. 
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“If you can't think of anything to 
do, you had best keep still,” Joel Bur- 
chard told him. 

But some of us, after considering for 
a while, were not sure that Perry was 
far from right. 

More telegrams were sent to Mr. 
Carrington, but he only answered, in 
different words, that he could not act 
without authority from the board of 
governors. Then a telegram was sent 
to Mr. Harriman L. Evans, who owned 
the big house once occupied by Capt. 
Laytham Arey. Mr. Evans was about 
our largest non-resident taxpayer. But 
he wired back that he could not be re- 
sponsible for any additional expendi- 
tures this year. Of course we tele- 
graphed and wrote that there would 
not necessarily be any expense, but 
a business man, even though he is a 
philanthropist, is suspicious, and we 
could not come to any understanding. 
Things simply became more and more 
confused. That was the way it was with 
all the summer people. Either they said 
we should let the tide remain as it was 
until they returned to Bluehaven in 
the spring, or they said we should be 
careful not to incur any expense. They 
were particularly afraid of higher taxes. 

As the days passed, it was curious to 
see Zadoc Arey sitting in the yard of 
his house, the only person in Blue- 
haven who did not know about the 
inaction of the tide. No one wanted to 
fuss him. 

“Why should I tell him? He'd only 
curse me out,” said his son, Hosea. 

Zadoc could curse terribly, for this 
was a habit he had learned at sea, and 
his oaths were old-fashioned, not like 
the ordinary profanity of the young 
people who had learned their ways 
from summer people. But for all the 
pains everyone took not to fuss Zadoc, 
he was uneasy and nervous. He would 
sit there on sunny afternoons and 
sniff, and we all knew what was in 
his mind. He was trying to smell the 
harbor the way it is at low tide in the 
late fall when the scalloping is going 
on, but of course he could not trace the 
familiar scent in the air this year, be- 
cause the tide never ebbed and not a 
scallop was to be taken in the idle 
dredges. 

Now and then he would peer into 
the sky, for he was aware of a strange- 
ness overhead, also. The sea gulls had 
left after the third week of the flood 
tide, and not one pair of graceful 
wings was to be seen gliding over to- 
ward the harbor. This was the only 
thing about Bluehaven which was not 
just as Perry Hancock had said, the 
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same as the idea of the summer people. 

For a long time we kept asking one 
another what was to be done, and then, 
although I hate to say it, we began to 
give up. A person became weary ol 
saying, “Why don’t you do some- 
thing?” when there was nothing any 
of us could do. Discouragement set 
in, and the spirit of the people of 
Bluehaven became as slack and unmov- 
ing as the tide. There was no way out. 
We would have to wait for the meet 
ing of the board of governors of the 
Bluehaven Shore and Marine Club, 
and trust to Mr. Carrington to make 
out a good case for us. Or, perhaps, 
we would have to wait until the sum- 
mer people returned in the spring o1 
early summer. This was not a pleas- 
ant prospect. 

One day toward the middle of De- 
cember, Zadoc Arey, who had become 
so fidgety his family could hardly live 
with him, let out a yell for his son. 

“T tell you what I want,” the old 
man said. “I want a good mess of 
scallops. Here it is coming on toward 
Christmas and I ain't had a single 
one.” 

“There isn’t any use, Pa,” Hosea 
said. 

Zadoc swore then, and wanted to 
know why there wasn’t any use. 

“Don’t fuss him,” Hosea’s wife said. 
“You'll only make matters a lot worse 
than they are now.” 





GOOD ADVICE— 


A sHREwp New Hampshire farmer 
once said, “Never buy a farm in New 
England unless it has a natural crop. 
If possible, get two. It doesn’t make 
any particular difference what it is, 
hard or soft woods, a maple sugar 
bush, blueberries, or a gravel bank. 
Get something that will bring in an 
income.” 











“He might as well know,” Hosea 
exclaimed shortly, for he was driven 
with nagging. He is one of our best 
young men, and the town had kept 
after him for some action. “The fact 
is, Pa,” he went on, “that no one can 
get any scallops because the tide don't 
ebb any more.” 

“Now be quiet, Pa,” Mrs. Arey 
pleaded. “Don’t carry on.” 

But he did not hear her. He was 
out of his chair like a wild man, de- 
manding to know why the tide had 
stopped ebbing and what the town of 
Bluehaven had come to. 

“Don't blame me,” Hosea said, back- 
ing out of the yard, “the summer peo- 


ple forgot to leave word. That's the 
trouble.” 

You should have seen old Zadoc 
Arey then. He was so bent with his 
years of whaling, hand-lining for cod 
in all sorts of weather, and pulling 
heavy seines and lobster pots, that he 
had not stood up straight for years. 
But he stood up straight at this mo- 
ment, and pretty soon he was march- 
ing down Main Street toward the har- 
bor with a stride that amazed 
everyone who saw him. The younges 
people scattered out of his way, and 
those who did not scatter were shoved 
aside. He would have trampled right 
over them if they had not moved. 

He was terrible. There is no othe 
word for it. His face was filled with 
fury, and his eyes blazed with a hot, 
sudden fire none of us had ever seen 
before. It was always a byword in Blue- 
haven to look out when an Arey lost 
his temper, and old Zadoc had cut 
loose in a rage as tremendous as a 
storm at sea. He had thrown aside his 
cane, but as he strode down the street 
he waved his fist in the air. 

Some say he cursed, but I was near 
him as he passed and did not hear a 
sound, although his lips were moving. 
Pretty soon he stood in the middle of 
the town-wharf. And the surprising 
thing was that no sooner had he 
reached the harborside than the tide 
began to ebb. We heard a sound we 
had not heard before in Bluehaven 
for weeks, the sucking of the water as 
it went out over the sand and pebbles. 
The old man stood with scorn and 
anger, still speechless, shaking his fist. 
And the tide ebbed and ebbed, until 
it was the lowest tide we had seen in 
a generation. 

Even those who saw this happen 
were not prepared for the change of 
the next few days. The tide not only 
ebbed before our eyes, with an almost 
fanciful haste, but it was so limbei 
that it ebbed and flowed so often in 
the next forty-eight hours that we lost 
count. After that it settled down and 
behaved as it should, but I am sure 
there was an unnatural emphasis on 
the ebb all the rest of that winter. 

As for old man Arey, he sniffed, 
looked down the harbor and up the 
harbor toward the narrows which lead 
out to sea, and then turned on his heel 
and walked back home, noticing no 
one. Before he could turn his chair 
right side up and sit down in the side 
yard again, the gulls were flying over- 
head. And that night he had the finest 
mess of scallops you ever smelled or 
tasted. 











Merton C. Hansen 


EDUCATION ON THE 


OLD 


"eee WAS SOMETHING in 
the education of New Englanders three 
and four generations ago that devel- 
oped initiative and character, some- 
thing in that early training that en- 
abled the farm boys and girls to meet 
emergencies successfully. 

The “mill brooks” everywhere in 
New England are eloquent of a past. 
I know a tiny stream where, within 
three miles, one may find overgrown 
with brush, seven old mill dams. A 
bit of mossy wall, a sedgy pool, re- 
calls the grist mill, or the spot where 
the sawyer and the fuller plied their 
craft. From the mill pond slopes the 
upland. Amid the brush of the pasture 
one may still see the boulder-strewn 
corn fields where once the farmer and 
his boys, wresting their sustenance 
from the soil, hoed their crooked rows 
while the mill wheel droned. The 
steady song of the mill wheel inter- 
rupted meant cogs gone wrong; the 
hoe was dropped, the damage repaired. 
The corn must be ground. 

The “Yankee ingenuity” these boys 
developed became a by-word. The 
South, to find a means of ginning its 
cotton and making slavery profitable, 
turned to a Massachusetts farm boy, 
Eli Whitney. This same boy’s greater 
invention of “interchangeable parts,” 
stamping and dieing what had for- 


NEW ENGLAND FARM 
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merly been hand-wrought, revealed 
when he entered a bid for Revolu- 
tionary army rifles far below all 
competitors, made modern machine 
industry possible and so has affected 
intimately the life of every individual 
on the footstool, from Angola to Zun- 
garia. 

A capricious and intemperate cli- 
mate, always ready to bring suffering 
and disaster to the unprepared, stim- 
ulated an awareness to the passing of 
time and season and rewarded those 
who made use of passing opportunity 
for putting the stud to the mare, for 
removing the ram from the flock, for 
reaping, for sowing. The maple yielded 
its sap only under certain meteorologi- 
cal conditions. The boy on the farm 
learned the advantage of seizing old 
Father ‘Time by the forelock, before 
the rusty scythe cut across his shins. 

Conditions of the time and the race 
developed not only inventors, but 
leaders who organized our industries 
and transportations and developed 
our country, and statesmen who guided 
our political fortunes through trying 
times. 

Their schooling was mezger. Often 
the session in the little red schoolhouse 
was only for the three or four winter 
months when some yokel from a 
neighboring college was drafted to 


“keep school.” This formal schooling 
with its limited book learning could 
hardly have supplied the balanced ra- 
tion on which our fathers thrived. 

It was the popular clamor for book 
learning, long denied, that made inevi- 
table the formalizing of education. 
Men like Mann and Bernard, dema- 
gogues of their time, now regarded as 
educational statesmen, proclaimed the 
new doctrine that education was the 
bulwark of democracy. But in the 
wholesale processes of supplying pop- 
ular education that had to be adjusted 
to what the taxpayer would bear, — 
and that meant mass production, — 
in this whitening and refining of the 
flour, the bran was discarded, the vita- 
mins lost. 

The old New England farm life and 
its training of boys and girls lasted 
through several generations, until the 
steam locomotive changed it. In an 
address at the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of his native Berkshire 
town, Ashfield, G. Stanley Hall, the 
psychologist, long president of Clark 
University, pictured vividly and auto- 
biographically the farm life of his boy- 
hood. 

“I learned to hoe, mow, chop, plow, 
plant, sow, milk, fodder cattle, clean 
stalls, dig, make fences and stone walls, 
shovel snow, make maple sugar, soap 
out of lye, wood ashes, and fat; and 
evenings my father taught me how to 
make brooms, and my mother and 
aunts how to braid palmleaf hats, knit 
stockings and shag mittens, and I was 
often called on to make fires, wash 
dishes, and even cook a little, although 
this latter was often severely criticized 
by those who had to partake of my 
viands. Now we call these things agri- 
culture, domestic art, or occupations, 
but then we called them work. 

“Life then was by no means all a 
grind, for there was abundant recrea- 
tion. There was much fishing, and fish 
were then plenty, with trapping and 
hunting; there were games galore, out- 
of-doors and within, for summer and 
winter. There were spelling and sing- 
ing schools, and weekly debates in the 
winter evenings in the schoolhouses, 
and occasional dances at private 
houses, bad as these and surreptitious 
games of old sledge and euchre were.” 

Girls, too, had no need to study 
domestic art or household science from 
textbooks and schools. They learned 
by doing under mother and grandma. 
Supplying the family needs was sufh- 
cient incentive. Carding wool, hetch- 
eling flax, spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
provided the clothing for each mem- 
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ber of the large family. It was only for 
a wedding or some great event, or 
after sudden acquisition of wealth by 
trade with the West Indies that a yard 
of cloth was bought. 

Dyeing, too, was an important house- 
hold craft.* Master craftswomen in 
each New England community knew 
the proper season for collecting the 
root or bark necessary to make the de- 
sired color. With textile art and craft 
a heritage and interest in each family, 
there was no need for daughters to go 
to art school to imitate the batik of 
the Javanese, and there were no state 
textile schools. 

Some of the household industries 
produced articles for sale — brooms, 
rush and rag rugs, knitted goods. From 
white ash splints, cut and beaten with 
the flat of the axe by the boys, the 
women made baskets. These manufac- 
tures sometimes supplied as much rev- 
enue as did the barren fields, the sheep 
pastures, the wood lot, and the maple 
grove. 

By lantern light, wagon trains, start- 
ing long before day-break, from the 
middle Connecticut river valley over 
newly built turnpikes straight as an 
arrow, carried these articles as well as 
products of the farm to Portsmouth 
and Boston, some to be sent to the 
Indies. From foreign countries came 
back in exchange for home products 
imported sandalwood boxes, Lowes- 
toft, Cheddar shawls, treasured today 
as heirlooms. Our foreign commerce 
began on the farm and in the home. 

Such initiative and ingenuity as on 
opportunity our boys show today can- 
not be credited to our schools or pres- 
ent environment, but are a hang-over 
from the past. Henry Ford and the 
Wright brothers owed the qualities 
that brought them success less to their 
school masters than to their days of 
truancy. 

Farm boys and girls co-operated in 
family affairs essential to making a 
living, and in neighborhood activities 
where co-ordination was necessary. In 
enterprises requiring large man power, 
as in “raisings” and road mending, the 
boys toted and carried, while the girls 
served cider and doughnuts. There 
was community life, and training for 
it, with the church as the center for all 
sorts of community activities, the spell- 

* So it had been for thousands of years with 
our ancestors, who searched the fields and 
woods for herbs and roots from which to make 
the best of all dyes. And so it has been in the 
remote ancestral homes of the Aryans, as is 
attested by the hand-woven, vegetable-dyed 


Oriental rugs on our floors, that came from 
within five hundred miles of the Caspian. 
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STRANGE GRANGE MEETING 


Probably the most unusual Grange 
meeting ever held in the United 
States recently took place in the state 
of Maine, where an entire family 
took over the whole Grange meet- 
ing of the evening — filled all the 16 
officers’ chairs and conducted the 
entire business session; provided a 
complete program of varied char- 
acter lasting more than one hour; 
and then provided and served the 
supper, which was enjoyed by a 
large attendance of members. 

The “family” referred to in- 
cluded a father and mother, and 
14 sons, daughters and _ in-laws; 
the venerable couple having a few 
days before celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. Not only are 
all the 16 family members on the 
roll of a single Grange, but sev- 
eral grandchiidren as well, while 
the latter were present assisting in 
the serving of the supper. There are 
26 grandchildren, and when this 
Grange family all get together it is 
a reunion in a very real sense. 











ing bee, singing school, quilting bee. 
It was a life that developed initiative 
and resourcefulness. 

Beside the upland roads of New Eng- 
land one sees in the fields and pastures 
clumps of lilacs, choke cherries, bounc- 
ing Bet, or tiger lilies marking the old 
cellar holes. These were the earliest 
roads which, like the Indian trails, 
avoided the tangled growth of the 
river valleys and followed through the 
high open woodlands. Here the fields 
were more easily cleared and here the 
earlier upland settlements grew up. 
Down in the valley, choked with un- 
dergrowth and frequently blocked 
with fallen trees, the river ran un- 
checked over the rocky rips and rapids. 
Here were the haunts of the bobcats. 

What has become of these commu- 
nities, these early hilltop towns where 


resourcefulness and initiative were de- 
veloped? 

Today from the sites of these old 
cellar holes we look down into the 
narrow valley crowded with mills and 
tenements. Here in the early nine- 
teenth century the farm-trained boy 
had found ways of harnessing the wild 
waters. From the upland farms the 
people drained into the valleys and 
the farms were abandoned. As the mills 
grew under the organizing hands of 
these farm boys, the labor supply of 
Ireland, the Mediterranean countries 
and the Balkans was successively drawn 
upon. All during the nineteenth cen- 
tury this process of urbanization went 
on, depleting the farms and crowding 
the slums of the factory mill towns. 

But a new generation may yet see 
the beauty of the waterfall and rapids 
restored, the banks where today grimy 
tenements stand returned to a nat- 
ural growth of shubbery, landscaped 
and accessible. For today the indus- 
tries here established have moved to 
the South. The population of these 
mill towns has shrunken. The children 
of the immigrants, Americanized, have 
moved to other cities. Some of them 
have become politically powerful, like 
Cardinal O'Connell, Jim Curley. 
Many of the mills stand idle, or are 
utilized in part for other purposes. 
The electric power from the still har- 
nessed waters is transmitted by the 
public utilities through high tension 
wires to distant cities for household 
pul pe ses. 

What has become of the descendants 
of those trained on the New England 
farm, who brought about this indus- 
trial transformation? What has been 
their education? Struthers Burt, from 


(Continued on page 49) 
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DIVING FOR SLAP-TAILS 


By OLIVER F. KNOWLES 


Photographs showing the author in action are by Wm. Millen 


For REAL DO-AND-DARE FUN, 
there is nothing that beats diving for 
slap-tails. Lots of young Cape Codders 
scull along the bay shore from Dennis 
to Orleans during May and June when 
the lobsters hole in about six feet of 
water, dive from a boat and pull them 
out with bare hands. Yes, bare hands! 
And if you have ever seen the damaging 
claws of lobsters in action, you don’t 
need to be told what a stunt that is! 

Pondy and Bill, two Cape boys, are 
bound out now for slap-tails. Wearing 
only bathing trunks, and equipped 
with only a bag, they clear Rock Har- 
bor in their dory and head up the flats 
toward Brewster Creek. The sun is 
getting low, and they plan on a flat 
calm before it sets. When they reach 
the lobster grounds the wind has died, 
leaving the water smooth. 

Bill sculls while Pondy hangs over 
the bow watching the bottom. When he 
sees holes he signals to Bill with his 
arm. His head is under water most of 
the time so that his eyes may be under 
the bow wave, for even the slightest 
distortion of the surface sends flickers 
of light in all directions. At last he is 
satisfied and drops anchor. 

The dory drifts slowly around with 
the gentle pull of a south-running tide. 
Suddenly Bill mounts the rail, poises 
for an instant, and then goes over with 


scarcely a splash. His eyes are fastened 
on a dim round spot hidden by a 
clump of swaying eel-grass, and hardly 
larger than his two fists. 

When he reaches the bottom he 
holds himself down by entangling one 
hand in the grass, then very cautiously 
he feels in the hole. Is it empty —a 
“dummy”? Or is a hard-shelled, irate 
lobster guarding the entrance? A mass 
of bubbles escape from Bill’s mouth 
and nose as he turns on his side in 
order to push his arm further into the 
hole. The agony of trying to hold his 
breath a few seconds more is reflected 
in his face. 

Suddenly he pulls his arm from the 
hole. He can no longer hold his breath. 
He straightens his legs against the bot- 
tom and shoots to the surface. Gasping 
great gulps of air he rests on the oar 
held by Pondy. 

“I just managed to feel him. He’s 
backed way in, but I'll get him this 
time, now that I know he’s there.” 

Taking several more deep breaths 
he tips up like a feeding mallard. His 
legs wave in the air and then he is 
down. This time he does not feel at 
the entrance of the burrow, but seizes 
the grass in his left hand and shoots 
the right one into the darkness. His 
feet flail the water. His left hand sinks 
to the wrist with the effort of pulling 





the lobster out. A jet of mud and de- 
cayed grass spews from the hole hiding 
the diver in its murk, and before it 
drifts away with the tide Bill has 
reached the surface with a fine three- 
pound lobster in his fist. 

The instant the captive finds him- 
self out of the water his claws begin 
to lash with fury. Bill holds him by 
the back, straining with stretched fin- 
gers to keep the jagged claw, built for 
cutting, from slashing his wrist. The 
way a lobster lies in his hole makes it 
impossible to grasp him in any other 
way than by the back, with the claws 
pointed back towards the captor’s 
wrist. 

Pondy slips his hand under Bill's 
and deftly snaps the slap-tail into the 
bag. Then he helps his companion into 
the boat. The tide is due to change at 
any moment, so while Pondy watches 
for a hole, Bill pulls the boat along 
by the anchor line. 

Pondy’s eyes light on a hole he feels 
is inhabited and he repeats Bill's tac- 
tics. This creature is different. Even 
as Pondy’s hand nears the hole, a flash 
of muddy green snaps down on it. 
Twisting his body to turn the lobster 
off his many feet, Pondy yanks back 
hard, and rather than be pulled into 
the open, the lobster releases his hold. 
A tremendous claw waves threaten- 
ingly and then disappears. Pondy’s 
hand shoots in after it. Pondy can be 
seen yanking and twisting a something 
in the burrow, but the slap-tail is well 
braced. When Pondy finally pushes to 
the surface for air, he draws a blood- 
red hand out of the water. 

“Boy, — what an old sock-dologer he 
is!” he gasps, inspecting his bleeding 
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hand. “I bet he'll go seven pounds.” 

“That claw I caught sight of sure is 
the biggest I ever see. Take it easy 
though, one of those mean ones can 
break a bone easy as anything.” 

Pondy takes another deep breath, 
up-ends and kicks his way «down to the 
hole again. The lobster’s claws can be 
seen just inside the entrance, and this 
time caution is used. Very slowly, and 
with his hand as high as possible, he 
pushes over the creature’s back. Then 
he lunges and yanks! 

A lobster nearly two feet long comes 
slatting from its refuge. The force of 
the flailing tail thrusts Pondy’s arm 
this way and that. The water grows 
thick with mud. It is impossible for 
the youngster to keep such a large 
lobster clear, and the snapping claws 
are continually raking his forearm. 

Fighting every foot of the way, 
Pondy brings the lobster to the sur- 
face. He takes care to keep the captive 
under water; slashing as he is, it’s not 
so bad as a continual pressure would 
be. While under water a lobster will 
only strive to escape, but as soon as 
he is lifted into the air he will fasten 
his claws into the nearest thing and 
apply all his vise-like pressure. 

Very cautiously Bill reaches under 
water and grasps the giant by the back. 
Pondy releases and Bill lifts the slap- 
tail into the boat. Instead of dropping 
him onto the bottom, Bill attempts to 
get him into the bag without Pondy’s 
help. Bill has handled thousands of 
lobsters, but he does not consider this 
one’s tremendous size and reach. He 
moves quickly, but not quickly enough. 
The sharp cutting claw shoots around 
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and fastens his wrist. The other, 
slower and more blundering, finds a 
thumb. Both claws begin to sink into 
the flesh. 

Shouting for Pondy to watch that the 
lobster does not get away, Bill plunges 
him under water. Instantly the angry 
thing releases his hold and renews his 
efforts to escape. Bill has maintained 
his hold in spite of the pain, and when 
Pondy grasps him by the tail, they soon 
have him in the bag. 

The two take inventory of their 
hurts. Pondy has a finger nail torn 
half off, and on his forearm a mass of 
cuts and Bill is as bad—a 
thumb is turning from white to blue, 
and his wrist is bleeding freely. 

The tide has turned and the diving 
is over. Washing their cuts, they 
start back. The sun is down, an eve- 
ning breeze springs up and the dory 
sails silently back to Rock Harbor. At 
intervals a violent slapping resounds 
against the dory’s bottom. One or the 


slashes. 


other of the lobsters, trying to escape 
from the sack, curls his tail fast and 
violently. Thus the name, slaptails. 

A curious half dozen summet1 
tors stand on the dock. They exclaim 
and expostulate at the size of the giant 
lobster as it tips the scales at ten and 
one-half pounds. Noting the still bleed- 
ing bystander 
shouldn’t think any lobster 
worth those cuts.” 

“They ain't,” 
e after.” 
the 
don't 
is only 


Visi- 


wounds, a says, “I 


would be 
grins Pondy. “It’s the 
fun we’! 
If you're 
comfort, 
That 


willing 


kind that likes to fish 
try diving for 
for those 
their 


in lob- 
sters. 
for 


pay sport. 


who are 





mkees, what is your 
like 30 heat From 30 





For acceptable Early Yankee Memories 
within the we'll gladly 


pay one dollar each 


500 word limit, 


The earliest event I recall was in the 
nature of a disaster at Cousin Lydia's wed 
ding. I wore a fluffy frock of white dotted 
swiss and a wide sash strewn with rosebuds 
tied in a big bow at the back. I was a very 
proud little lady. But I undertook to hug 
a little kitty without, it appeared, his con 
and ran under the shed, 
and ! was led into sooty places not in 
tended dotted Having 
been caught, he fastened his wicked little 


backing 


sent. He got away 


for white Swiss 

claws in the neck of my dress and, 
to the raked the delicate 
shreds. When later I stood with the others 


to hear the marriage vows, I was dressed in 


floor, material to 


a blue muslin that had seen many washings 


I was about three when Judy got lost 
at any rate she didn’t come up to the bars 
There had been a terrific thunder 
and struck. 
the 
wouldn't come home until Fri 


as usual. 


storm she been 
Father, 


next town, 


might have 


who was teaching school in 


day night, and Uncle Charles, who did the 
chores, had dropped a stitch in his back 
So, Mother, the most womanly woman in 
the world, did an unwomanly thing. She 
tucked the front of her full calico skirt to 
the back, back of it for 
ward front, 
Step 
ping into Father's rubber boots, she went 


and brought the 


between her knees to the 


fastening it there with safety pins 
through the dripping pasture brush out of 
sight. It was nearly dark when old Judy 
came lumbering up the lane, while Mother 
half carried, half dragged a little red bossy 

There fat, “Uncle Isaac,” 


the tin peddler with his wheezy chuckle. 


was gOssipy 
Ihe amazing discovery, upon being taken 
to “Cattle Show” President Hayes, 
that he wasn't cattle at all, but a man 

and no handsomer than Father either. The 
Grand 
mother’s tallow candles. Learning to spell 


to see 


exciting privilege of “snufhing”’ 


my name for the teachers when I should 
start going to school. And lots of other 


things. 
ERMINA (Cook) Dopcr 
Boston, Mass. 
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FAIR TIME IN NEW ENGLAND 


Prasnars it was a knowledge 
of native Yankee curiosity, possibly an 
insight into that characteristic trading 
genius and shrewdness peculiar to New 
England, that prompted Elkanah Wat- 
son back in 1807 to take two Merino 
sheep to the village common in Pitts- 
field, Mass. Maybe he had lived long 
enough in the Berkshire hills to be- 
come acquainted with the fact that 
New Englanders as a whole like to 
know what their neighbors are doing. 
Whatever the motive, Mr. Watson be- 
came the father of the agricultural fair, 
and always with September, and in 
New England, comes the traditional 
“fair” season. 

Much has happened in the evolution 
of fairs since the day of Elkanah Wat- 
son, but the fundamentals remain the 
same. It may be a trite expression to 
say that every step of human progress 
has been measured by fairs and exposi- 
tions — that of themselves they repre- 
sent the sum of achievement. Never- 
theless it is true. The agricultural fair 
is a major show window. It still serves 
as a gathering place, a focal point 
where folks can see, compare and ex- 
change ideas — a place where change, 
advancement and improvement can 
be noted; one where industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, education, recrea- 
tion and entertainment meet. 

For those who like novelty, the 
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things that are different, who appreci- 
ate a neighborly and friendly atmos- 
phere, nothing quite fills the niche oc- 
cupied by the agricultural fair. And 
while it is a far cry from the modest 
venture of 1807 to the great exhibi- 
tions of today with their huge, perma- 
nent buildings; acres of display space; 
thousands of classified exhibits; spe- 
cialty shows; contests and demonstra- 
tions; speed programs and superb en- 
tertainment, it can be said in the last 
analysis, even in the face of this magni- 
fied development, that underneath, 
the essentials do not differ. 

In the next few weeks more than 
1,000,000 New England residents will 
visit some one of the agricultural fairs 
which dot the map of every state from 
the Canadian border to the Sound. 
The probabilities are that they will at- 
tend more than one, since each in its 
own way, because of location or type 
of management, differs from its neigh- 
bor. They will return home with new 
ideas, a better sense of relative val- 
ues, an appreciation of education, re- 
freshed by relaxation and entertain- 
ment, and above all, with an abiding 
faith in New England and its whole- 
some institutions. 

Time was, and not so long ago, when 
the state or county fair offered the 
chief means of recreation for the rural 
resident. In boyhood, in my own New 





Hampshire community, I can remem- 
ber the awe in which we listened to the 
youth who, as a reward for industry, 
had gone to Concord to the state fair. 
Nearer at home, although there were 
whispers about the sin of gambling on 
the “trotting races” at Moody Park, 
frowned upon by the authorities but 
winked at by a public wise in its gen- 
erations, there was always the local 
fair. 

Here the women inspected the 
handiwork of their neighbors. There 
was the feeling of pride evinced 
when we saw a blue ribbon pinned to 
grandmother's log cabin quilt. The 
neighborhood rejoiced when “Auntie” 
Smith, famed among small boys 
roundabout for her pies, cookies and 
doughnuts, proved what we had al- 
ways believed her to be —a superior 
cook. 

There were the monstrosities of the 
fruit and vegetable world. Pumpkins 
and squash of abnormal size were al- 
ways on display. And there were other 
sights and other sounds, the pleasantry 
of acquaintance, the multitude of 
things to see and do, not to forget an 
overflowing hamper of food eaten in a 
shady retreat or, on other occasions, a 
seat at tables groaning under the 
weight of edibles prepared by a wom- 
en’s auxiliary to the fair committees. 

It seems only September of yester- 
day when we heard about the Vermont 
State Fair in White River Junction, the 
Valley Fair in Brattleboro, the State 
Fair at Concord or Charter Oak in 
Hartford. These have all passed into 
memory, but in their time they served a 
major purpose and from them and 
from their experience has come a 
group of successful fairs still carrying 
on the New England tradition. 

Nothing could be more characteris- 
tic of New England as such than the 
“World’s Fair” at Tunbridge, Vt., or 
the community fairs of the Berkshire, 
Hampshire and Franklin county hill 
towns of Western Massachusetts. The 
fair in Rutland, Vt., the Champlain 
Valley Exposition in Essex Junction, 
New Hampshire’s Rochester Fair, 
Greenfield and Brockton in Massachu- 
setts, Danbury in Connecticut, the All 
Maine State in Lewiston and the East- 
ern Maine State Fair in Bangor, have 
survived and are successful. 

They have met the challenge of im- 
proved transportation, the coming of 
the automobile, the reduction of dis- 
tances. Through virile state associa- 
tions, the operators of these enterprises 
have been enabled to adopt the prac- 
tices of successful fair management, 
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and in the face of countless discourage- 
ments and increasing competition 
from other forms of entertainment, 
they have carried on— prophets in 
their own country who indeed are un- 
wept, unhonored and unsung. 

But aside from every other equation, 
these fairs could not have weathered 
the storms and vicissitudes of 130 years 
unless there had been a real need and 
demand for their continuance. Noth- 
ing else can explain the phenomenal 
growth of the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion in Springfield, Massachusetts, ex- 
cept this need. 

Leaders in every walk of life real- 
ized this as far back as 1912, but it was 
not until 1916 that the first Exposition 
took place. Designed to unite agricul- 
ture and industry of the North Atlan- 
tic States, it has become internation- 
ally famous, and attracts an annual 
attendance in excess of 300,000. 

Through participation by the sev- 
eral states and adherence to a fixed 
plan whereby every phase of New Eng- 
land life would be represented, the 
Eastern States Exposition has become 
more than a mere exhibition. It is a 
symbol of New England unity, — a tan- 
gible something, the one thing in New 
England that all New Englanders can 
see, know and understand. 

What may the visitor to the modern 
fair expect to see? What can he or she 
do? What is all this fair business any- 
way and why so much dither and 
bother about it? 

In the first place every modern fair, 
hilltown or otherwise, has recognized 
the appeal to youth. It was an axiom of 
farming in the older days that “when 
son’s calf became the family cow, son 
left home.” So now son has a place in 
the fair on an equal footing with his 
parent, and so does daughter too. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere ex- 
hibits and displays more attractive 
than those of 4-H club boys and girls. 
A child’s mind is more malleable than 
that of an older generation. If a boy 
or girl sees a chance to improve, it is 
taken. We hear less and less in New 
England about that Yankee attribute 
of character known as “set.” Nor do we 
hear it said if “it was good enough for 
my great grandfather it is good enough 
for me.” 

Boys and girls have been taking 
home the lessons of the 4-H club and 
the fair and have been applying them. 
Drab walls no longer appeal to the 
farm girl. There is still drudgery of a 
sort, but it is a drudgery that has been 
brightened. Farm girls have learned to 
dress. And what has happened through 
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4-H club work has been accomplished 
for older people through the Grange 
and other socializing community agen- 
cies. Believe it or not, rural life is 
changing, and there is no better way 
to discover this than at the fair. 

It has become necessary for a farmet 
to fit his stock carefully if he is to 
compete successfully with his neigh- 
bors. Through state colleges, extension 
agencies, farm bureaus, and so forth, 
he has learned that it costs as much to 
feed a scrub animal as a purebred. He 
has had an opportunity at the large 
fairs to see the finest animals of the 
United States and Canada. He has 
learned that a blue ribbon means 
greater worth at the pail or on the 
block. Unconsciously he has become 
an advertiser. He has discovered that 
farming is a real business, not to be 
undertaken lightly or haphazardly, 
and that there are innumerable ways 
where improved methods can repre- 
sent the difference between red ink 
and a profit. 

No longer at fairs does one see freaks 
of the fruit or vegetable kingdom. In- 
stead there are commercial packs of 
fruit and vegetables. The problem of 
consumer education is given prime 
consideration. Only those things which 
can be produced profitably in New 
England are emphasized — those for 
which there is an immediate and in 
many cases a local market. 

In the field of home economics there 
are appliances which will reduce wea 
and tear of domestic duties. There are 
simple garments of inexpensive mate- 
rials, properly styled, that add to the 
comfort and well being of the house- 
wife. More attention is paid to diet, 
to the need of properly balanced food. 
Labor saving devices are shown. 

Even the ancient pastimes of ox 
drawing and horse pulling contests 
have been mechanized to some extent. 
The drover cannot cuss out a recalci- 
trant ox or use a whip outrageously in 
a modern ox pulling match, but he can 
put into action every trick learned in 
the stump or timber lock when it 
comes to drawing out. And the dyna- 
mometer with its scientific calculations 
calls for every whit as much ability in 
the harnessing and fitting of a draft 
animal or in horsemanship. 





AN EYEFUL OF WHITE MOUNTAINS 

Take the loop around Stinson 
Lake, N. H. (J-8 on the new Socony 
map). Swing back to U.S. 3 and look 
over the valley where the big peaks 
begin to sprout. You'll see all the 
White Mountains with one look. 











Entertainment? Plenty of it. Rides 
for the children, harness races on ovals 
that would have been considered mar- 
vels back in the days when “Boston 
Blue,” first horse to win a trotting 
match was shipped to Boston from 
Maine, where he was at one time used 
for towing boats on the Kennebec 
River between Augusta and Water- 
ville; or when “Top Gallant” defeated 
“Betsy Baker” in 1823 at three miles 
in 8:42. 

Harness races have become a part 
and parcel of every agricultural fair, 
and along with them for entertain 
ment are circus and vaudeville acts, 
band concerts and the variety for 
which each particular fair manage- 
ment strives. It may be a parade of 
Grange floats at one, of oxen at an 
other, horse show, rodeo, or what not. 
You may be sure of one thing how- 
ever —there are always features de- 
signed for wide public appeal. 

Midways —in most cases, yes. The 
one exception is the Eastern States Ex- 
position where there is none. But even 
at fairs where barkers ply their trade 
and the grind games flourish, there is 
an absence of the crookedness that used 
to be associated with wheels of various 
types or an attempt to guess the loca- 
tion of the elusive pea. Of course, to 
use a midway expression there are 
“shills” who mingle in the crowds to 
act as come-ons, clever pitchmen who 
work with the industry but without 
the gasoline torch of the medicine 
man, fortune tellers, and the like. But 
even these are not the successful pro- 
moters they were once among less 
gullible generations. 

Also, the fair visitor can trifle with 
indigestion by over indulgence in im- 
properly cooked hot dogs, washed 
down with quantities of soda pop. He 
can attack a roast of beef that has all 
the qualities of a piece of sole leather 
in the dining tent of some itinerant, or 
he can find, without too great a search, 
a dining place that is up to the min- 
ute or, better still, one of those dinners 
such as is served by the women’s aux- 
iliary. 

But apart from all this, it is Septem- 
ber, the season of harvest and plenty, 
the most delightful touring period and 
“fair time” in New England again. So, 
no matter where we live, as true, dyed- 
in-the-wool Yanks, let’s hop into the 
family car and whirl away for a day at 
the fair. We'll enjoy the crowds, the 
things there are to see and do. What if 
we do get tired, mussy and dirty? We 
know in advance we'll have our best 
time of the year. 








fern and stallion colt. Both are in excellent condition after a 
summer in pasture without grain 


ove) ‘‘Rosemere,”’ ridden by Earl B. Krantz, in charge of the 
, and “ Torch Glow,’’ ridden by Albert F. McAuley; (below) 
Can you find a Morgan here? 
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The farm was established in 1907 to conservé 
Careful breeding and training have done mu 
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prove and perpetuate this American breed. 
Dp improve the best qualities of the Morgan 


purtesy of U. S. Morgan Horse Farm and Maine Development Commission 
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‘‘Mansfield,’’ senior stallion at the farm. Champion at Topsfield 
Fair in 1928, 1929, and 1931 


It is for such occasions as this, and that pictured below, that the 
Morgan horse investigations are being carried out at the farm in 
Middlebury 
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Betty Farmer 


A HOUSE OF MY OWN 


— A FARM for five 
hundred dollars! 

The newspapers would describe it 
as an “abandoned farm,” but I refuse 
to think of it that way. No one had 
lived there for several years, and it 
was owned by the local bank. Yet, I 
insist it was not abandoned. That 
means nobody wanted it, but I wanted 
it the moment I chanced to pass that 
way and saw it cuddled against a hill- 
side, not quite a mile from the little 
village. No, it was not abandoned — 
it was just waiting. 

It’s a real New England farm. 
There’s a meadow, a wood, even a 
rocky stream, winding its way across 
the meadow beneath two old apple 
trees. And a house —a house where I 
can drive nails and saw boards if I 
please, and paint the pantry shelves 
red and the living room floor blue if I 
wish. 

I'll admit that it didn’t look very 
promising to begin with. “She’s not 
buying that place?” “She’s not going 
to live up there on Lizzie’s hill?” “Why, 
the place is falling down.” But I bought 
my farm —for five hundred dollars. 
And I’ve had five hundred dollars’ 
worth of Heaven there. 

A new roof, some patching of plas- 
ter, glass in the broken windows, made 


By ADRIA GRAY 


It seems to us that maybe there was 
more to it than just a house... but 


New England is often like this 


the place habitable. That was three 
years ago. We spent one glorious sum- 
mer there — all of us. Then some un- 
kind Fate snatched one of our num- 
ber rudely and sordidly out of this 
life. I wanted to crawl off to some cor- 
ner at the end of the earth and nurse 
my grievances in solitude. I thought 
of the farm as a place where I might 
sit, bitter, resentful and disillusioned, 
equally free from unwanted sympathy 
and undeserved criticism. 

I loaded three children, two kittens, 
a dog, my typewriter, the radio and 
some fifty or more books into the 1926 
model car and went there, discour- 
aged, despondent. That first night I 
crept into bed wishing I might never 
have to awake. But it was midsummer 
—midsummer in New England. I 
awoke with the sun streaming across 
my face and the smell of wet grass in 
the air. Birds were singing in the apple 
trees, and the happy sound of rip- 
pling water drifted up to me. I looked 
about and saw THINGS I WANTED TO DO. 
Life began again. 





I painted and papered and var- 
nished and scrubbed, even had a try 
at some carpentering. With the help 
of a local carpenter, we built a wide 
porch and painted the place — yes, 
white with green blinds. There was a 
garden to work in and to watch, and 
we bought a cow — just an ordinary, 
everyday red cow who stood meekly 
tied to a post in a different spot each 
day. 

Autumn came, and I didn’t want 
to leave. The children went to the vil- 
lage school. Friendly neighbors came 
to call occasionally, and I knew they 
came because they wanted to see me. 
My friends thought my sorrow had 
made me a bit queer, and others said 
I was just plain crazy to consider stay- 
ing through the winter. We had no 
plumbing — save water piped to the 
kitchen sink, no heat — save two big, 
black stoves. But I wanted to stay. I 
needed to stay. And I stayed. 

Christmas came, and the children 
knew the joy of going to the woods 
and cutting their own tree. Spring 
came, and they tapped the big maples 
by the roadside and watched in won- 
derment while the sap boiled down to 
syrup. Summer came once more, and 
they knew the thrill of watching things 
grow from seeds they themselves had 
planted. 

Then I was offered a position back 
in the city. Knowing that sooner o1 
later I had to return to the business 
world and earn a living for myself and 
my family, I manicured my nails, laid 
away my overalls, made some new 
white collars for my nice dark dresses, 
and packed my bags. I had absorbed 
enough of the peace and security and 
sheer beauty of the earth itself, so that 
my soul no longer cringed at the 
thought of the world’s contacts. I was 
ready to do whatever was demanded of 
me, and do it willingly and happily. 
This was what my farm taught me. 

We sold the patient red cow and 
were about to lock the little green 
door, when a girl and a boy — incredi- 
bly young, incredibly happy — just 
married — came to call. They told me 
their story eagerly and simply. They 
didn’t have much money and they 
didn’t want to go in debt. Wouldn't 
I rent them my place until I might 
want it again? So I didn’t have to leave 
it all bleak and shuttered and alone. 
Another family has made its beginning 
beneath that roof. They have a baby 
now. And they keep the white paint 
fresh and tend my flowers and the win- 
dows are always shining. 

But some time I’m going back. 
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THE GRAPES HANG LOOSE 


The grapes hang loose that spill where walls have 
been 

Their luscious purple centers on the stone, 

And lichen stain backs up the wall again, 

And intermittent bittersweet is blown 

Over against the sky line crisp like sard 

And radiant as rubies and as hard. 

The sassafras in color of the corn, 

In color of the damson fruit as well, 

Is swung in rhythmic circuit back and forth 

Within its larch and sumac citadel. 

The sun is sunk in reverie, the grass 

Is scruffy on the lane, the chicory 

Is vivid for this moment when the fire 

Of myth ignites an old tranquillity 

Within a glade reluctant to expire. 


Here leaves were once sprung open to the dusk 
That spread them round with fantasy at night 
And dusk was tempered with a season’s laugh 
Splitting the manacled blossomings in ha'f. 
Then seasons split themselves apart with mirth 
And plowed their dingy bodies under earth, 
And winter set in bitter with no smile 

And plowed hearts under for a little while. 

But always after winter there was spring, 

And always after thirsting there was wine, 

But now the grapes hang loose upon the vine 
And fear deprives the autumn of its sting, 

And desperate roots start up instead of down 
And bees are flying empty in the town. 





Joseph Pistey, Jr 


By ELIZABETH JANE ASTLEY 


The houses grouped together with their ghosts 

Are not concerned with keeping out of water. 

It is not slate or perfume they are after, 

Only the plans that builded them together. 

Still will the dawn and tremulous flick of sun 

Find girls on doorsills with no sweeping done, 

And men at work along the upturned rows, 

And catbirds whistling where the orchard grows. 

Still will the morning filter through the rafter 

Where the o!d barn has leaked beneath the rain, 

And there will be the dusty roads long after 

Water has come to copy the sky’s stain, 

And from the earth the houses shall be gone, 

But their chimneys will flatten the sky in the quick 
of the dawn. 


Therefore the moon when it confronts the spring 
Will finger for the iris blossoming 

And drench itself because it thought like us 

That iris gardens always would be thus, 

That earth would yield its color off in flowe 
When the moon and the iris met in the pale hour. 
And there are those who think that pulling trees 
And razing grass and flagroot is enough. 

But there are roots that never will come up, 

And there are other roots that will not drown. 
The water at the edges will turn brown 

From hearing too much living underneath, 

And if the lakes are plentiful and high 

Who knows but what the water will be dry. 








NICE 


Sus OUGHT TO BE Carrying 
the suitcase,” I mused as I watched the 
couple approach the bus. Although a 
head shorter than the man, she was 
erect and stepped along so briskly that 
she appeared to have a monopoly on 
the vitality of the pair. 

“This is the best seat, Herb.” She 
laid a hand on the one across from 
mine. “The nearer the driver you are, 
the easier you ride.” 

“Perhaps — it’s reserved.” 

“Nonsense! If you pay your money 
you've a right to your pick.” 

Obediently he placed his belongings 
on the seat. “I'll — be all right — now, 
Bessie.” 

“Well, here’s your lunch — two 
corned beef sandwiches, a couple of 
doughnuts, and an apple. That ought 
to do you until supper. They eat early 
in the country.” 

“No need — of waiting round — till 
it starts.” He bent toward her. She 
moved so abruptly that the kiss landed 
on her nose. 

“Now, remember, send me a _ post- 
card the minute you find out how long 
the job will last,” she instructed. “I'll 





TRAVELING 


By MURIEL CARBERRY 


be straight up then. There’s nothing 
so helpless, Mother always said, as a 
man without his wife. And, as usual, 
she was right.” 

“T’ll—send a line—as soon as I 
know,” he promised, in his hesitating 
way. 

“Then I may as well trot along.” 

I kept my eyes on her as she hopped 
from the bus. The traffic on the street 
was heavy but she held it up with an 
authoritative gesture. 

The minute she was out of sight her 
husband moved his suitcase and the 
lunch box to the rear seat. 

It was fortunate he did, for presently 
the woman who had reserved the va- 
cated one put in an appearance. She 
was followed by the driver whose arms 
were filled with bundles, of every pos- 
sible shape. 

“Put them anywhere,” she gasped, as 
she sank onto the chair and closed her 
eyes. 

“How pretty she'd be,” I thought, 
“if she weren't so exhausted."’ Deep cir- 
cles bordered her eyes and there was a 
drawn look about her mouth. 

A few minutes later a pair of elderly 


From a painting by Anthony Thieme, cour- 
tesy of the Copley Art Store, Boston 


women took the seat in front of 
me. They explained to the 
driver that they'd keep their 
bags right on their laps because 
they were carrying preserves to 
a favorite niece. 

Two boys in their early teens 
completed the passenger list. As 
soon as they had scuffed to their 
places the driver slammed the 
door. We were off! 

I was disappointed. On the 
rare occasions when I take a 
long trip in a bus I like plenty of 
human nature and in this group 
there appeared little to stim- 
ulate my curiosity. “Herb” 
crouched in a corner at the 
back, the tired-looking woman 
had apparently fallen asleep, 
and the boys were wrestling fon 
a package of gum. The only pos- 
sible entertainment would be _pro- 
vided by the elderly women in front. 

My guess was partly right. 

The plump one suddenly gripped 
her thinner companion. “Did you put 
in the apricot jam?” 

“Certainly not,” was the indignant 
retort. “I left the jams and jellies to 
you, as I told you a dozen times. I had 
my hands full with the pickles and the 
chow-chow.” 

“Then there isn’t any apricot jam, 
and Flora will be so disappointed. It’s 
her favorite.” 

“Your memory gets worse and worse 
every day,” the other scolded. “It was 
only last week that you went to see 
Mrs. Everett empty-handed. Whoever 
heard of going to see a sick person 
empty-handed. And at the Guild sup- 
per if you didn’t sit Hetty Ross right 
next to Grace Webster, as if they'd 
been chums instead of enemies for 
forty years. And what about Timmie’s 
birthday? You wouldn’t have —”’ 

There was certainly nothing the 
matter with her memory. She could 
have kept all St. Peter's accounts in her 
head. 

It was a relief to me when the recital 
of delinquencies was interrupted by 
the mid-morning bus stop. 

In the waiting-room “Herb” and the 
tired-looking woman were introduced 
by a bar of sweet chocolate. It was the 
last one and they happened to put 
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their hands on it at the same time. He 
paid for it, then he gallantly presented 
it to her. She flushed and shook her 
head, “Oh, I couldn't.” 

When they had sensibly decided to 
go halves, I returned to my seat. I must 
have cast an envious glance at the open 
lunch box of my neighbors, for pres- 
ently the plumper sister, who didn’t 
appear the least bit crushed by her 
criminal record, turned to enquire, 
“Wouldn’t you like a bramble pie?”’ 

I replied truthfully, “I can’t think 
of anything I'd like better. I haven't 
had one since I was a little girl.” 

She chuckled. “Fancy that!” 

After sampling the bramble pie | 
decided that I’d never again join the 
lament about the passage of time blunt- 
ing one’s appetite. I accepted a second, 
and it took all my strength of char- 
acter to refuse the third. 

As the bus moved on its way I real- 
ized that I wasn’t the only one who had 
profited by the intermission. Herb had 
abandoned the rear seat and was now 
sharing the one across from me, and his 
companion seemed to derive refresh- 
ment from his presence. 

“Yes, I'm sorry I'm not going 
through to Montreal,” he was saying. 
“Montreal’s a nice town. Though I 
suppose if I had my choice of a Cana- 
dian city, I’d take Vancouver.” 

“Vancouver!” she exclaimed. “You 
been way out there?” 

He nodded. “I've been most every- 
where. I was in the Navy.” 

She listened, absorbed, as he de- 
scribed the countries he'd seen. He had 
visited rubber estates in Penang, be- 
held the great temples in Peking, and 
knew all the gay spots along the French 
boulevards. 

He talked without hesitating, free 
from the fear of contradiction. 

Soon they were merrily engaged in a 
game: she’d mention a resort which 
had always spelled romance for her; 
he’d jot down whether he had been 
there or not. They appeared much 
concerned about the score. 

“How did you ever happen to leave 
that grand life?” she asked finally. 

He sobered. I had a sudden vision 
of “Bessie” pushing him into the seat 
she'd selected. As he tried to explain 
his voice dragged, “Why, you know — 
how it is. You reach —a certain age — 
and you think you've had enough — 
of this chasing about. You feel that it’s 
time to — to —” 

“You don’t have to tell me.” She 
gave a deep sigh. “Everyone nags you 
about settling down. They go on and 
on about finding yourself high and dry 
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if you let your chances slip away while 
you're young. At last you give in — for 
a little peace.” 

“That's it exactly,” he agreed. “If 
we had to do it over again, we might —” 

Now he paused and studied her. 
“What a nut I am, to be raving on as 
if you were as old as Il am. Why, you're 
nothing but a girl, with everything 
ahead of you. You can do what you 
please.” 

She giggled at that. “Then how shall 
I start in to go to all those wonderful 
places you’ve just told me about?” 

For some seconds he deliberated, 
then he clapped his hands. “Be an air 
hostess. All the pictures of them are 
— are nice looking, like you.” 

Her eyes twinkled. “I'll look into 
the subject. While I'm doing it you 
might write a book about your travels, 
you have so much imagination.” 

“Funny, your mentioning that,” he 
said. “I’ve always had the notion in the 
back of my mind. Sometimes the idea 
gets me so that I see the advertisements 
of it when I open a newspaper.” 

Apparently he could feel the royal- 
ties in his pocket too, for when we 
stopped at a hotel for luncheon he in- 
vited her to share a steak with him. 
The box which contained the sand- 
wiches, doughnuts, and apple, re- 
mained neglected on the rear seat. 

When they returned to the bus they 
were still discussing their ambitions. 

“Mine sounds so silly in comparison 
with yours,” she confessed. “I've often 
thought I'd be perfectly satisfied if I 
could just have one morning a week to 
myself. I don’t want to have to light 
any fires, cook any oatmeal, get out 
half a dozen changes of underwear, o1 
hunt for rubbers. I want to stay right 
in bed, all dressed in a maribou jacket 
of a lovely shade of pink. I know just 
the set I want used for my breakfast 
tray, too. I’ve seen it in a store window. 
The sugar bowl has a rosebud for a 
handle. 

“I warned you it was silly,” she 
added. 

There was compassion in his glance. 
“I don’t think it’s silly at all.” 

I was alone in the bus with them. 
The elderly sisters had reached their 
destination, with preserves intact, but 
still regretting the forgotten apricot 
jam. The schoolboys had also disap- 
peared. 

“Kind of cozy now,” the driver re- 
marked as he edged under the wheel. 

As soon as we reached open country 
he began to sing. It was something 
about “keeping in swingtime with yout 
honey.” 


“Join me,” he invited, with a grin. 

“You're too up-to-date for us,” the 
woman reproached. 

“Well, how about this?” He started 
to croon softly “I Dreamt That I Dwelt 
In Marble Halls.” 

“That's more like it.” The 
sweet voice with which she 
panied him surprised us all. 

“Say, you held out on me,” Herb 
declared. “I'll bet you have a radio 
job.” 


cleai 
accom- 


She shook her head. “I’ve just always 
loved to sing.” 

‘The admission was hardly necessary. 
You could tell by her expression that 
she was happy while doing it. 

The driver had such a repertoire 
that the concert lasted until we 
reached Herb’s destination. 

“I hate to leave,” he told his new 
acquaintance. “But you've got me all 
het up about the book. I'll get busy 
right away.” 

He was inspired further. “Say, per- 
haps the film people would be inter- 
ested — they seem to like the Navy. If 
it’s made into a musical I'll force them 
to hand the leading réle to you.” 

“That will be fine,” she assured him. 

“Then you'll have to give me that 
address of yours.” 

She refused the pencil. “No. Put a 
‘personal’ in the Burlington paper. I'd 
see it. 

“All right. I'll head it “To Jenny 
Lind, Jr.” 


Ihe village where he alighted con- 
sisted of one store and a cluster of 
houses. A man in overalls greeted him 
and led the way toward a dilapidated 
buggy and a scrawny horse. But only 
Herb’s body followed. His spirit was 
still with us: he turned again and again 
to wave. 

We picked up several new passengers 
in the next few miles so the music 
ceased. Now and then I glanced at my 
neighbor. Once more she had closed 
her eyes but this time in place of the 
drawn look about her mouth there was 
a tranquil smile. 

I was sorry that my journey ended 
before hers did. I rather wanted a 
glimpse of the husband and the chil- 
dren I was quite sure would meet her. 
For hadn't one of those queer shaped 
bundles the driver had tucked away 
outlined a doll’s bed, and another a 
football? 

When I got up to go I said, “This. 
has been a very jolly ride, hasn't it?” 

She nodded. “Travelling is nice. 
Gets you out of the rut. Lets you go 
back to it with more enthusiasm.” 











LET ME SHOW YOU 
SPRINGFIELD 


Now you no longer need to wonder what happens in 


a COLLECTION of plu- 
tocrats, Babbitts, C.1.O.’s, and relief 
patients in the U. S. is a City of Trees, 
Homes or Churches. Springfield, the 
capital of Western Massachusetts, is a 
City of Homes, but a man doesn’t have 
to stay in them, although he'd proba- 
bly find more excitement there. 

The last time I was in Springfield, 
I had settled down in a hotel lobby 
for a look at Life’s anatomical discov- 
eries, when a studious gentleman came 
over and asked if my name wasn’t 
Peake. If so, I must be the friend Jim 
Blake talked about. 

“That’s my name,” 
how'd you guess it?” 

“Jim has a lot of fun describing 
you,” said the man. 

I let that pass and wanted to know 
if he’d like a drink. He did, and the 
night began. Pretty soon he said that 
Springfield was, of course, a City of 
Homes and he was a Home-Lover, but 
his wife had gone to see her sister, 
and why couldn’t we explore the city? 

“Who'll be out on the prowl, if this 
is a City of Homes?” I asked, but my 
new friend explained that Springfield 
wives liked to read in bed when they 
didn’t go to the movies. No, he didn’t 
know what they read, and he guessed 
the Springfield bookstores weren't any 
too highbrow, but why shouldn’t we 
go to the Trusty Bar? 

That was a nice place! All sorts of 
people! Within a minute I was 
the friend of “Bless-your-heart-Dan.” 
There’s a fine home-lover, insurance 
salesman, and brandy-drinker! “Made 
ten thousand dollars last year, bless- 
your-heart.” “Waiter, bring this boy 
another little drink, bless-your-heart.” 
“Yes, Mabel, that’s a Shriner’s ring, 
bless-your-heart.” There was a second 
Mabel in the Trusty at first, but she 
went home to read in bed and find out 
who stabbed the bishop. The other 
Mabel sat around on our knees and 
wondered how Mrs. Simpson did it. 

Then I drank with the treasurer of 


I said, “but 


Spring field — after the sun has set 


By PEVERAL H. PEAKE 


a large corporation, a theatre manager, 
an ex-pug, a sports editor, and some 
other representative people. They all 
told me that Springfield was Western 
Massachusetts’ Capital, the owner of 
the Eastern States Exposition, and a 
City of Homes. And one man said 
after he telephoned home to say he 
wouldn’t be back for dinner, “What’s 
she kickin’ about? I’m just sittin’ here 
drinkin’, an’ she’s got a book. Besides, 
I took her out to play Beano last 
week.” 

The Trusty began to fill up with a 
whining accordion, some _ cocktail- 
drinking gals, and a few more home- 
folks. I moved over to a bright-looking 
man in a checked suit, a red tie, and a 
derby over one ear. 

“Tell me, Jack,” I said. “How do 
you find Springfield?” 

“I don’t,” he said concisely. 

“You don’t what?” 

“T don’t find it; I endure it.” 

Two Side-Cars oiled him enough so 
he began to talk. 

“Nice place, Springfield,” he began. 
“Lots of civic life. Community centers 
by the dozen; public gymnasiums; Col- 
iseum, ball parks, bowling green; play 
centers; tennis courts, flying fields, and 
a lot of other things.” 

“That sounds pretty good for a city. 
What's your grouch at it?” I asked. 





| We nominate for the 
HONESTY-IN-BUSINESS PRIZE 
this ad which recently appeared in a 
New York daily: 


| Tumbledown house for sale in Litch- 
field Hills, Conn. Two miles from town. 
No babbling brook. Extensive grounds 
for pushing lawn mower. Bad golf, 
shooting, fishing, etc. Twelve acres en- 
closed by horse fence, adjoining hunt 
club. Dump near house with skunks, 
rabbits and field mice rattling around. 
Approximately thirty apple trees. Oil 
burner. Domestic problems terrible. 
Price $29,000. 











“Dog races, too,” Checked Suit went 
on, “and fifty three bookmakers, and 
more traveling salesmen live here than 
anywhere else.” 

“But .. .” I began. 

My friend pounded on the table: 
“That's it... Springfield’s just 
‘but,’”’ he said. “Homes, but no man 
in ‘em! Lots of public places, but no- 
body in ’em! Plenty of wives, but 
they're in bed reading! People seem to 
be awake, but they’re not! Lots of 
spirit, but .. .!” 

“Can't we do something about it?” 
I asked. “Build something, or pass a 
law or impeach somebody?” 

Checked Suit thought it over; then 
he said morosely: “We could put up an 
indoor sports arena, I suppose, but 
nobody’d go to it, an’ besides I don’t 
like good clean fun, an’ anybody who 
starts any tonight's goin’ t’ hear from 
me!” 

Just then my scholarly friend tacked 
over and said the Trusty was getting 
too damned highbrow; he didn’t like 
such things after working hours, and 
we'd better go to Frank’s and see 
Ruthie. The last words we heard in 
the Trusty were, “It’s a Model City, 
but! but!! but!!!" 

At Frank’s they said Ruthie hadn't 
come in; so we listened to an Lrishman 
tell French dialect stories, and then 
horned in on an argument about edu- 
cation. One big fellow said Curley was 
a fine man and did a good job kicking 
Payson Smith out as Commissioner 
of Education and putting in Reardon. 

“What did Smith do?” asked the 
Celt. 

“I'll tell ya. He put Maine teachers 
into our schools. Seventy per cent of all 
of ’em were from Maine colleges.” 

We left while the bartender was 
picking up a bung-starter to stop the 
fight. 

Another “hotel” bar, and more 
women out for a beer before turning 
in with Rhett Butler. The professor 
hooked up with a bookie, and I talked 
with a little guy who took time out 
from making a blonde to say that he 
was a decent, self-respecting utility 
employee, but he hoped the C.L.O. 
would get into the New England cot- 
ton mills. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because I saw a woman get her hair 
caught in a machine once, and when 
it was over, she hadn't any scalp, and 
had to pay her own hospital bills.” 

“Well,” I stated, “the C.1.0.’s taken 
a few ‘scalps’ too.” 

That sounded like a pretty hot shot, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE OLDEST REPORTER 
IN THE WORLD 


Mss. Ss. J. N. S. WOODS — 


Mrs. Sarah Jane Noyes Swett Woods — 
lives on a lovely country lane in Merri- 
mack, which is near Amherst, N. H.., 
and drives a horse and buggy and had 
her gist birthday the gist of August 
and is the oldest newspaper corre- 
spondent in the World. (Any challeng- 
er please communicate with YANKEE.) 

For 72 years she has written a col- 
umn for the Milford Cabinet — and 
that does not mean if there was a bliz- 
zard the column did not get out; or if 
she went visiting; or if she had pneu- 
monia; or if her house burned to the 
ground; or if her hand was frozen and 
her wedding ring had to be sawed off; 
all these things happened and the col- 
umn went out. 

She is so old that Horace Greeley 
used to tuck his blue cotton umbrella 
under his arm and pat her on the head 
when she stood beside him in panta- 
lets. She is so old that everybody else 
seems young. 

If you go to visit Mrs. Woods (she 
loves callers) drive through Milford 
and look in at the Cabinet office —a 
pleasant wooden building, the color 
of a pale pumpkin. You will hear the 
rhythmic thudding of presses and see 
a cheerful sign: If No One Is In Sight 
Ring This Bell. 

Whoever is in sight will know all 
about Mrs. Woods, and it will proba- 
bly be Judge Rotch, the editor, three 
generations of whose family have had 
Mrs. Woods on the payroll. 

“She has sent us copy since she was 
18 and she’s 91,” he says. “I guess that’s 
a world record with some to spare. 
Her house burned down just a year 
ago, with her in it. She was pretty 
well broiled. I thought she couldn't 
survive it. In less than a month she was 
again sending us news from Bedford, 
Merrimack and North End in Am- 
herst.... Ask her,” he added, “about 
the stuffed horse she used to keep in 
the parlor.” 

You get directions for the right coun- 
try road, and it is so rough you think it’s 
the wrong road and it is. At last you 
reach a house that looks like a hen- 
house and it isn’t. Around it roll green 
summer fields and across the lane is the 
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By ANN WILDER 


angle of a little river whirling under 
deep dark trees. 

Out of the little house comes a little 
old lady with a little wrinkled sun- 
burnt face, little pale blue eyes, little 
gray strings of hair, a little white hat 
on her head, and the manner of one 
competent to handle any situation. 

“What a lovely place,” you say. 

“Yes,” she says, “it’s a romantic sit- 
uation.” 

And that might be the beginning 
and the end of the story of Mrs. Woods 
because if you are g1 and live in a 
house like a henhouse (she was burned 
out, you remember) and can still feel 
your situation is romantic — well, 
what more do you need? 

She says: ““Never waste your strength. 
Steer your course clear. Trust in God. 

“Don’t cry about things. I lost my 





MERRIMACK 


Correspondent: Mrs. S. J. N.S. 
oods 


The John French farm has been sold to 
an out-of-state party. 

Anson Platts of Reed’s Ferry is now 93 
years old, the second oldest person in 
town. 

Mrs. Carl Hendricks, who recently cut 
her throat in Los Angeles, Cal., being 
despondent by ill health, lived for quite a 
time in No. 7 in this town. 

’Tis sweet to be remembered wherever 
we may be. So thought Mrs. Woods while 
on the streets of Milford on a recent day 
A miss of the younger generation went 
into a store with Mrs. Woods and pur- 
chased a beneficial gift in honor of her 
gst birthday. 

The Ladies Social Circle held an apron 
sale the evening of the 16th 

Mrs. Woods had 34 callers one day 
this week. 

George H. Seaverns, 87 years old, a 
native of Merrimack, died at his home 

Willie R. Perry, who after leaving the 
Franklin Orphans’ Home lived with Mrs 
Woods for a time, has just made one of 
his annual visits to her 

Mrs. Ray Miller of Newmarket ad- 
dressed the Missionary Society. 

Warren the poultry raiser is doing his 
work alone now, having over 1,500 fowls 

George Gilmore of Merrimack is very 
active for his 91 years of age, keeping 
house alone most of the time 

Mrs. Woods is slowly gaining after a 
most severe cold. Easter evening while 
praying to God for her recovery, the Bed- 
ford pastor walked into her room laden 
with lilies to cheer her long hours 











home and my Arabian horse. I never 
cried. I lost my barn. I never cried. 
I'm losing my sight. Crying doesn’t 
help. And I still have my land. 

“My playmates of my youth I can’t 
find, I can’t find any of ’em. I'm like a 
landmark on the shores of time and 
sometimes I’m lonely. I like people 
around me who can talk about things 
of the mind. ‘Did your hens lay?’ ‘Got 
any carrots up?’ That talk don’t make 
real company. I've always used my 
mind and while I may, I will.” 

Her rules for health aren't difficult 
to follow. “Be temperate in all things, 
especially in eating. I eat less meat 
every year, never touched a drop of 
wine in my life, never drink strong 
tea and take coffee only as a luxury. I 
eat mostly vegetables and fresh milk 
and eggs. If things have gone pleasant 
I sleep nine hours and wake up happy. 
I make a bridge and pass over it.” 

Horace Greeley was born on a farm 
two miles from the Swett farm and 
here is what she remembers of him: 

“First | remember of Horace Gree- 
ley was seeing him read a copy of the 
Milford Cabinet bottomside up. He 
could read anything bottomside up. 
He always came to see my father when 
he came home from New York and 
he used to carry a blue cotton um- 
brella under his arm and wear a 
slouched hat. He wasn’t what you'd 
call a well-dressed man, but he was a 
man of great sagacity. One day he 
patted me on the head and said to my 
mother, ‘And this little girl we'll hear 
of.’ My mother said to me later, ‘And 
now my little girl must be schooled.’ 
So I went to the Merrimack Normal 
Institute and now I’m its oldest liv- 
ing graduate. Two places I always go 
are to the Institute commencements 
and to church every Sunday if I can.” 

Mrs. Woods was born in Bedford, 
August 21, 1846, and began writing 
verses when she was twelve. Her hus- 
band died before the turn of the cen- 
tury and she has never remarried. Ten 
years ago her 16-room house was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire and she lost 
everything she had, including all her 
scrapbooks, and a stuffed Arabian 
horse which she had ridden for years 
and kept in her parlor when he died. 
Last year her new house and barn 
burned down and she herself was se- 
verely burned trying in vain to save 
her animals. Everything was lost. 

Mrs. Woods’ grandmother lived to 
be 84; her mother lived to be 61. 

Readers of her column notice her 
interest in people who have lived a 
long, long time. 




















If you are one of those people who 
like to chew on the white tender ends 
of grass, or the fragrant leaves of the 
checkerberry —and you probably are 
— you'll enjoy this sketch of Permeel. 
She begins where you leave off, and 
there’s nothing she misses in the woods 
and fields. 


Browsin’ is a typically Yankee habit. 
x~**«* 
GOOD TO CHEW 
By Uncie Co.sy 


You know, I believe Permeel could 
get her livin’ just by browsin’, like the 
critters do. I never see anyone eat so 
many wild roots and buds and stalks 
as Permeel. It ain’t that she don’t like 
caraway seeds, and peppermints and 
life-of-man berries and the like. She 
eats all of them, like you and me. But 
she eats most everything else, too! 

Permeel can’t be in our kitchen a 
minute but she’s reachin’ over into the 
wood box and pickin’ out a stick of 
yellow birch. She gets a parin’ knife 
and starts parin’ down to the inside 
bright green bark. “Tastes like winter- 
green,” she says, “but it ain’t so spicy 
as black birch.” But, of course, black 
birch is scarce as hen’s teeth here- 
abouts. 

She can’t go to the wood-lot without 
she takes a knife, too, and a little cov- 
ered tin box. She breaks the blisters on 
the fir and catches the balsam, and 
when she gets home she rolls a bit of it 
in powdered sugar. Then she puts the 
tablets away to use some day when she 
gets a cold. And die if she ain’t sellin’ 
them to the neighbors! 

I had a lot of fun with her one day. 
She'd et so much pine pitch off the old 
pine behind the house that it made her 
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awlul sick. So she took the rest of it and 
give it to me to make pitch and rosin 
salve for my hands when they chap and 
crack open. I brung home some spruce 
gum to make up for laughin’ at her. 

Sunday afternoons when we set out 
for a little walk, first thing I know 
Permeel is scooched down _ pickin’ 
things. It might be iv’ry leaf plums or 
a tangle of gold thread. I can’t go gold 
thread, myself, it’s so bitter, but Per- 
meel says it cleans her out in good 
shape. 

Every Decoration Day mornin’ she 
goes out and brings in a great bouquet 
of blooms off of the bitter-sweet tree 
in the orchard. She chews the petals 
that drop off and some of the leaf stalks 
for a cud. 

We might be fixin’ fence in the up- 
per field, say, or plowin’ in the far-off 
garden and Permee!l will be right there 
browsin’ as usual. “What you chewin’ 
now?” we ask her. Then she'll show us 
some tender twigs of gray birch, or 
some Jerusalem artichokes she’s just 
dug up and cleaned off. 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted for this department 


Maybe it’s the blows off the huckle- 
berries, one time. They're right sour. 
Or maybe it’s the honey from the red 
clover flowrets. Checkerberries — she 
says they sweeten up her breath a little. 
And when the ground is silvery with 
the down off of the popples, and the 
partridge is settin’ at the foot of the 
leanin’ white pine, Permeel is out 
lookin’ for sassparilla roots. She pulls 
up long strings of the roots, about as 
thick as an old gray goose’s quill and 
kind of brownish on the outside, but 
nice and white inside. She says they do 
taste so good. 

And about the time when she could 
pick early strawberries (as if they 
wasn’t sour enough), Permeel will grab 
some yellow wood sorrel and eat it. 
“Sour grass, some call it,” she says. 
“There's a little of the Norman French 
in me, back nigh a thousand years. 
That's prob’ly why I like it.” 

All along the stump fence that’s on 
the line, Indian cucumber root grows 
with its sprangly yellow blooms. It’s 
about an inch and a half long, the 





church fair! 





YANKEE INGENUITY of the Month: 
| We will pay one dollar each for the best illustration of 


this good old Yankee trait printed herein each month. 
x~x*«rk 


The missionary daughter, home on furlough from China, was asked to wear her 
Chinese costume at a church fair, to arouse interest in the sale of Chinese goods. 
What was her dismay, after getting into her costume, to find that her pallor due to 
an illness, ruined the effect of the outfit! Alas, her own cosmetic kit had been left 
behind at some in-law’s. Her Quaker sisters on the farm did not use such aids, and 
the visiting New York cousin let her skin “rest in the summer,” and hadn't even a 
lipstick with her. A sudden Yankee thought sent the eldest daughter out into the 
pantry. She returned with a small bottle whose contents produced a bloom of beauty. 
It was the home-made raspberry coloring left over from frosting a cake for that same 


Contributed by MARY JENNESS 
New York City 
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SERMONS IN STONE 


For the most revealing Yankee epitaphs 
printed herein each month, we offer a 
sheaf of pure white calla lillies, and a 
dollar. Send yours in to the Collector, 
with the name of the cemetery and the 
date of the stone, if possible. 
** * 
From Ovp Buriat HILL In PLYMouTH, 
MASss.: 
lo the memory of Mrs. Sarah T. 
Robbins, comfort of Mr. Jesse Robbins 
who died November 6th, 1802, in the 
24th year of her age. 
Here lies entombed within this house 
of clay 
rhe mortal part of an engaging wife 
Whose virtue shone amid the blaze of 
day 
Whose kind affection ended with her 
life. 
fill Gabriel’s trumphets animating 
found 
Bid soul and body meet and re-unite 
Here rest in silence in the vaulted 
ground 
Then meet they God with rapture 
and delight. 
Contributed by Dororurea NICOLL 
Arlington Heights, Mass 
FROM THE OLD CEMETERY IN GILSUM, 
N. H. 
Stranger pause with bated breath, 
Never heard so sudden a death 
Led the old mare out to drink 
She kicked and killed him 
Quicker’n a wink. 
Contributed by Mrs. Actuea S$. Davis 
Keene, N. H. 











cucumber is, and white and crunchy. 
There’s groundnuts mixed in with it 
— that is, they’re blossomed all white 
and fluffy like they always be when the 
cuckoo is callin’. When the little round 
sweet nut comes on the root, it will be 
time to dig early potatoes. Permeel’s 
right there, browsin’ and eatin’. And 
when we walk up the railroad track 
after early medder strawberries, I pull 
up the two inner fronds in a stag-horn 
fern circle. The horn, or tooth, hitched 
to them is a black-veined ivory pith, 
just as crispy as a cold morning. Per- 
meel showed me this, and we both like 
it. 

One day I caught her pickin’ curls 
off the wild grapevines. “They're prob- 
‘ly what makes my hair frizz up, they're 
so sour.” “And probly what makes you 
wild, too,” I say. She just smiles. 

When the rasberry shoots get about 
six to ten inches high, they're nice and 
tender and full o’ juice. As Permeel 
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says, their flavor beats any new fangled 
synthetic stuff she ever see. But that’s 
the funny thing about Permeel. Here 
she'll enjoy some nice flavored thing, 
and then go for blackberry shoots! 
They're puckery as anything, even 
when you get them before they grow 
woody. They spring up fast, y’ know, 
and go by faster. But speckled alder 
leaf stalks have a real good flavor. 

“We mustn't forget to go sliverin’,” 
she always tells the young people. She 
takes them up the lane where a vig- 
orous white pine grows a foot through, 
and shears off the outer rind about five 
feet up where the bark is smooth. In- 
side the oblong is a slick layer which 
she shaves down in luscious ribbons. 
You'd say so too if you ever et em. And 
your mouth would water for more. But 
your mouth and chin would look like 
you'd been rooting with the pigs — 
they'd be that black with pitch. 

When Permeel brings in a bouquet 
o' wild roses, she’s always either 
chewin’ the young stems or else the 
pink petals that’ve dropped off. And 
Damask roses the same way. And when 
she goes out blueberryin’ with a party, 
you can always depend on her gettin’ 
tired and settin’ down in the shade of 
the Bear Oaks. Settin’, and chewin’ 
leaf stalks. And she loves the little 
pickéd seeds that grow in the fuzzy 
seed-balls from the sweet fern. And the 
choke pears she'll gobble right up. 

By the side of the dairy window, 
cheeses (malows) have run wild from 
grandma’s garden and Permeel chews 
on their funny catty-cornered seeds. 
When the leaves fall, there’s beech 
mast; and hickory nuts and acorns of 
yellow, scrub, white and red oaks. 

Even in winter Permeel is at it. 
She'll poke her fingers down in the 
boiling spring that never freezes over, 
and get the pepper grass and eat it. 
Tastes like the seeds and stalks of nas- 
turtium we like in pickles. Same fam- 
ily too. 

Well, I could go right on tellin’ you 
about the things Permeel eats. There's 
no end to ‘em. Some o’ them she says 
soothe her, others make her feel full o’ 
sprouts. She eats them all, and when 
any of us laugh at her now and then 
and chide her, she always says, “Well, 
‘tis more fun bein’ ez I be.” 

kee 
CHECKERS 


AN OLD GYPSY LEADER and his band 
used to stay near White’s Bridge, Se- 
bago Lake. The old leader used to play 
checkers sometimes with my uncle; but 
being beaten, and even skunked a num- 





- PIE FOR BREAKFAST | 


We will pay one dollar for every tried | 
and-true Yankee recipe printed herein 
each month. (And we have no objec- 
tions to your bringing or sending us a 
sample of your wares, along with the 
rec ipe!) 
x** * 
Havr-Cur Cakt 


Grandmother went away nearly half 
a century ago, but her half-cup cake 
rule is still used in our house: 
cup molasses 
cup white sugar 
cup melted butter 
cup seeded raisins 
cup sour milk 
tsp. soda 
tsp. cinnamon 
tsp. nutmeg 
tsp. cloves 


ne BOS BSS 1S DOS IS 


1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
I 


cups all-purpose flour 


nm 


Bake in slow oven and serve with big 
pitcher of creamy milk. 
NorMa N. Rowerts 
R. D., Bristol, N. H. 


GRANDMOTHER'S Frurr Pickus 


10 peaches 
6 pears 
large onions 


30 Tipe tomatoes 
bunch celery 


sweet pepper s (red ) 
sweet peppet S (green) 


hot peppers (pricked and removed 
at the end.) 
to 6 cups of sugar (according to 


sweetness desired.) 
tablespoons salt 


1 ounce of mixed spice (place in bag; 
remove at the end of the cooking) 

1 pint cider vinegar (strong) 
Cut up all the ingredients finely, mix, 
and cook until thick — about two hours. 


Louise CRATHERN RusseLt 











ber of times, the gypsy wouldn't play 
any more, though he, like all gypsies, 
was keen on the game. 

This is what he said: “Checkers ain't 
good fer gypsies, ner gypsies ain't good 
fer checkers, fer checkers air tew much 
of a cross ‘tween Fox N’ Geese and 
Cat's Cradle fer a live man tew dally 
with.” 

Contributed by Lucina Lombard 

Gorham, Maine. 

*** 
Connecticut's TEst 

WHEN TRYING OUT a new hired man, 
Connecticut farmers often produce a 
pepperidge (black gum) log and ask 
the man to split it. If he takes the re- 
quest seriously, he proves that he is 
not worth much, either lacking in 
brains or knowledge of Yankee ways. 
But if he shakes his head, he gets the 
job. (Pepperidge cannot be split.) 
Contributed by William H. Garrigus 

Waterbury, Conn. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


HAS A MOTORCYCLE RACE 


aici from all over New 
England come to the beautiful little 
town of Surry, New Hampshire, every 
summer for cham- 
pionship races. The 
course is laid out 
in the shape of a 
figure 8 in a field 
the serenity of 
which is usually 
undisturbed except 
by cows. These 
races call for the 
utmost in nerve 
and stamina, and 
among these Yankee competitors these 
traits are much in evidence on race 
days. This year Arvo Johnson was eas- 
ily the champion of a banner Fourth 





di 
Hank Brown comes up 
smiling after a spill 


By WILLIAM C. ZIMMERMAN 


of July day. Spills are numerous, of 
course, but owing to careful manage- 
ment and disqualifying rules injuries 
are held down to a minimum. Not the 
least interesting part of these races is 
the assortment of motorcycles parked 
beyond the spectators’ ring. Here may 
be seen the very finest machines made 

. with all their gadgets. There’s a 
stop on practically all the speedom- 
eters, indicating fastest speed the cycle 
has attained. On one was 93 . . . the 
average seemed to be about 86. Other 
heroes of that Fourth of July day this 
year were Ray Jenelle, Myron Higgins, 
Billy Boudrieu, Smoky Joe Seymour, 
Viljo Johnson, Hank Brown, Joe An- 
zevino, Babe Tancrede, and Benny 
Campanele. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 3) 


“I grew up in sight of Blue Hill,” says Muriet 
CaReerry, “went to Vassar College to avoid 
becoming a provincial Bostonian. I tried liv- 
ing in other parts of the country for four 
years, returned home convinced of the supe- 
riority of New Englanders!” 

“I've never caught a tuna fish myself, but 
maybe my luck will turn this year,” says F. 
Preston Leavitt. Well, he is in the right 
neighborhood for tuna, for he, his wife and 
two small children live in Portland, Maine. 


CHARLOTTE SMITH is the mother of five robust 
Vermonters. Nothing daunted by the attend- 
ant work of caring for them, she confesses 
that “I write because of them — their faith in 
me, combined with that of my husband and 
friends has kept me at the job.” Yankee has 
printed several of Mrs. Smith’s stories and 
articles in the past. 

Joseru Pisrrey, JR., is twenty-three years of 
age, born and brought up in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He is a graduate of the Yale School of 
Fine Arts, Class of ’37. While at the Univer- 
sity, he was President of the Fine Arts Frater- 
nity, “Phi Alpha,” and was the winner of 
several scholarships, including the John Fer- 
guson Weir Scholarship. “Although my school 
work consisted mainly of training in mural 
decoration, I have done various other forms 
of expression in art. My favorite sport is gar- 
dening, this being on a small scale. I can say 
my favorite beverage is raw milk, the New 
England variety. One of the things I admire 
most is the beauty of our New England coun- 
tryside, and I hope to idealize this in my 
work.” 
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WOODSIDE | 


Cottages 
ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 
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A sanitarium designed to serve New 
Englanders who need complete rest 
a upbuilding, or permanent resi- 
dence under medical supervision. 
Entirely free from customary insti- 
tutional atmosphere. 


Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities 
constantly in progress . . . No com- 
mitted mental patients received. 


Founded in 1900, Woodside is beauti- 
fully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . . . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospitai equipment avail- 
able as needed. 


Illustrated Folder with Rates 
Sent on Request 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent 


F. WALLACE PATCH 
Executive Secretary 
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“Dear” 


Dear ELECTRIC MAN we aint 
had any bulb in our street lamp for 
most a week and our kids cant get used 
to sleeping in the dark so please screw 





“DEAR ELECTRIC MAN’ 


to many people, we take tt, 
but hardly ever “Darling” 


By CHARLOTTE SMITH 


the townfolks. When a bulb burns out 
there is an immediate hue and cry. It 
is considered a personal affront to 
have the bulb in front of your house 





one in before tonight left “out” for over 
truely yours Mrs. twenty-four hours. 
1.c.” This has no connec- 


Complaints to the 
public light depart- 
ment are not always 
as politely stated, 
though. And often- 
times the Dear Elec- 
tric Man’s wife has 
to take the cursing. 
For as sure as the 
power is erratic, the 





= 





tion with the fact 
that the streets need 
lighting. In 
cases half the lights 
could be out without 
any danger from 
darkness resulting. 
There is an 
alarming amount of 
talk when someone 


most 


also 








complaints begin to 

pour in, and as there is no pleasure in 
calling headquarters where no calls 
are being taken, the home telephone 
is used, — and is no fun in complain- 
ing unless someone is listening to our 
threats. 

I have taken over twenty calls in a 
half-hour just at dinner-getting time. 
Every call was from a flustered house- 
wife who wanted to know, “how long 
is the power going to be off?” I doubt 
if one of them even stopped to con- 
sider that I, myself, wondered as much 
about getting power as they did, and 
added to that wonder I had an even 
greater one—was there some real 
trouble? Had someone slipped against 
a live wire with a heavy load passing 
over it; or had one of those strange 
“acts of nature” accidents taken place? 
Was the Dear Electric Man, himself, 
safe, or was he burned by the juice, or 
nearly frozen from exposure, or had he 
slipped into the channel, as he raked 
the racks to get out the anchor ice? 

When electricity first came to Our- 
town, not every house owner signed up. 
Then the arrangement was made, that 
those who used juice should have a 
street light placed before their house. 
Consequently, as more houses were 
wired, each new job meant a new street 
light, too. Property owners who failed 
to hear of this old rule, have been rare 
indeed, and the result is a village that 
has more street lights per capita than 
the average. 

Still there is a great jealousy amongst 


borah , ak : . » 
Deborah Whitoker Qiscovers that a 


neighbor’s street light has more voltage 
(because it happens to be located at a 
street intersection). In Ourtown we 
have come to depend on our street 
lights for upstairs illumination. Hav- 
ing one out front of the house means a 
saving in electricity, as you do not need 
to turn on a light to undress by; also 
you save wear and tear on your shade 
curtains, as they need never be drawn. 
It often happens that when some of us 
go out of town on a visit, we are afraid 
to turn out the light after retiring and 
find ourselves in an impenetrable 
darkness. 

Besides the street lights, there are 
other services that the Dear Electric 
Man gets called upon to perform. For 
one thing since we first had electricity, 
it seemed wiser to follow the policy of 
waiting on people who had suffered 
minor breakdowns in service, due to a 
blown fuse or a broken cord, or othe 
difficulty. In Ourtown we have some 
half a hundred widows who live alone, 
and several more, elderly, retired 
farmer folk. They know nothing ol 


technical details of electric service. To 


protect them, and the town welfare, 
and all in the idea of giving good serv- 


ice, the supervisor and his assistants 


answer calls at any time of day or night. 
It is an unfortunate thing (for us) that 


the assistants do not have a telephone 
at their homes, so that we have all the 
calls. But, of course, when it is some- 


thing requiring a great deal of labor 
and time, the Dear Electric Man can 






get one of them to help, if he can lo- 
cate him. 

When one is going to call a doctor 
one thinks of the fee and waits until a 
convenient hour, also because we know 
that he sometimes discounts our bill 
if we talk with him pleasantly. But the 
Electric Man — what has he ever done 
for us but collected enormous fees? 

One woman called because her elec- 
tricity had been cut off. The men knew 
that she had short-circuited something, 
herself; but she denied this, most em- 
phatically. She was, to use her own 
expression, “sore as a peck of boils.” 
But she absolutely refused to tell what 
she had been doing when the current 
went off. 

This only meant that for three hours 
they painstakingly searched the house 
for flaws, only to find at long last a 
trouble that took about ten minutes to 
remedy. And she was in a hurry. 

Attempts at stealing juice usually 
are not worth the risk involved, but it 
does sometimes turn out that such 
work has been going on. 

A woman had an electric stove put 
in and an accompanying heat meter, 
where the rate is about half what it is 
on the light meter. Just before the 
three months reading time came, they 
were in a great “pucker” to get some 
lights — couldn't find any blown fuses, 
but couldn't get lights. Investigation 
showed that they had been using 
lights through their heat meter. And 
the result was that their three months 
of heat meter service was charged up 
at light rate, which was a loss to them 
of a considerable amount beside the 
few dollars they anticipated saving. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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EVENT EXTRAORDINARY 


for all admirers of horseflesh, 
the “good old days” and for all 


NEW ENGLANDERS, 


In fact or spirit — wherever! 





* * * * 


A DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOK 


EDWIN VALENTINE 
MITCHELL 


Former genial publisher and bookseller of Hartford, Conn., 
author of “The Art of Walking,” “The Art of Authorship.” 


THE HORSE and BUGGY 
AGE in NEW ENGLAND 


—. Here is a book that will bring 
sighs of regret for vanished days 
from all New Englanders, 
‘. whether they still live Down- 
east, in Iowa, or on the Pacific 
It is not about horses, 
but the ee horses on the 





3 Coast. 





LAVISHLY DECORATED $2.75 
At All Booksellers 
COWARD-McCANN, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 












The HARPOON .... JOURNAL 


that aims to reflect various aspects of life 
today, realistically observed, tolerantly 
viewed and lightly set down. Harpoon re- 
fuses to view with alarm. Subscription $1.00. 
Published during the summer months by 
Katuarine Lorp, Nantucket Island, Mass. 


| 








Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 








GEORGE FRENCH 
Photographer of Camps, Estates and 
New England subjects in general 
SUMMER ADDREss: KEZAR FALLS, MAINE 











OLD SUGAR CAMP BRAND | 


flied 





Pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup 
Maple Sugar 
and Maple 
Butternut 
Fudge | 
VERMONT MAPLE 
Prooucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont | 








Book Jalk: 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


NORTHERN-SPY LYRICS 


Walter Hard 
Brattleboro, 


VERMONT VINTAGE, by 
(Stephen Daye Press, 
Vt., $2.00). 

It isn’t every state in these United 
States that is so compact, deep-flavored, 
and all of a piece that one book about 
it can give a fair sample of it all. Ver- 
mont is such a one. And it isn’t every 
state that is lucky enough to have an 
observer who doesn’t wear his heart 
on his sleeve, though he has a big one, 
who sees everything and gets it all 
down alive, without the effect of “com- 
position,” in the fewest possible lines. 
Walter Hard is that kind of a man. 
He couldn't have been, though, except 
for Vermont's breeding him so. It is 
all a kind of circle. Anyway, we have 
once more something as right as maple 
| syrup, and this time Hard’s book is 
| called “Vermont Vintage.” 

It is the freest kind of free verse. It 
is lacking in music of the conventional 
and traditional kind. But it has a new 
kind of music that grows out of accu- 
racy of eye and utter sincerity. It’s the 
personalities and stories behind these 
dry lines that are the real poetry. They 
are both laughable and sober, tende1 


and rough. The men of Hard’s Ver- 
mont are the kind who wear thei! 
harness out only on the holdbacks — 
word that is almost Chaldean in these 
horseless days and that takes me back 
to collar-and-hames and heaven! But 
they are also just as often the kind who 
put a G. A. R. flag on the grave of a 
brother who died fighting the stones 
and weeds back home on the farm 
while they were fighting the Rebs. 
Some of the farmers here bring their 
cranky wives along to town to get out 
of the hardship of having to kiss them 
goodbye. Yet there are plenty others 
fine and simple and sad enough to 
have walked right out of a tragedy of 
Sophocles. Jabez, the hunter, is such 
a one. When he was hurt bad and his 
hunting days were over, he took his 
gun and dragged himself up to the 
clean birches where the foxes ran and 
brought down his last and _ biggest 
game; and his funeral was attended by 
his old hunting friends. Light and 
dark, humor and pathos mixed, just 
as it comes. The people do not have 
much to say when they are hard hit, 
but they know what to do. In between 
times, they prefer pork to other fan- 
cier meats because a hunk of it sticks 
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by the ribs longer. And they make a 
good story out of the few simple pieces 
they have to work with. Sudden shift 
of weather? Well, there was the 
night it came on cold and froze so hard 
that the wild ducks were anchored in 
solid ice, and next morning 
“Them ducks riz 
And flew off with the whole tarnation 
pond.” 

That's pretty fair. ‘hese are good peo- 
ple to know, and worth a lifetime to 
get on the good side of. It is best to be 
on the good side, for their laughter 
cuts like a morning scythe. 

These are tough little Northern 
Spies of lyrics in this book. But they 
have a flavor to make your hair curl. 
The very best poem of the lot, I think, 
is ‘“Haying.” The farmer who is done 
with work sits at home in his chair and 
goes through all the day’s work, ahead 
of the thunderstorm, every motion of 
it, to the sitting on the unloaded rack 
and the washing off of sweat in the 
cool rain. That is something for a 
poetry album! That's a poem, to use 
the right, short word for it, with guts. 

Walter Hard has wider virtues than 
Vermont ones, too. He can show any- 
body how to keep a balance between 
humor and sadness, sentimentality 
and philosophy. He will make good 
reading in any state. 


LAND UNDER HEAvEN, by Pearl Ashby 
Tibbetts (Falmouth Book House, 
Portland, Maine, $2.50). 

A novel of Aroostook, Maine, from 
the bloodless Aroostook War — a good 
kind of a war to be in! — to the success- 
ful potato farming. 

Here is the story of the first planting 
of that famous vegetable. Johnny 
Parker, Irish to the core, looked upon 
the rich soil of Aroostook and decided 


that no crop was a real one without the 
potato. He crossed into Canada and 
brought back three bushels of Early 
Blues. Around the stumps newly cut he 
made the holes and put in the seed po- 
tatoes. As the men packed down the 
soil with their boots, Johnny said, 
“Tuck the blue noses in well, me lads, 
and before many months we'll have a 
feast fit for a king.” From this remark 
came the nickname of Bluenoses for 
the people of New Brunswick. 

Corporal Robert E. Lee of Virginia 
makes a brief appearance as a surveyor. 
The same man who, twenty years later, 
as commander-in-chief of the Southern 
armies would bring death to many of 
the sturdy sons of Aroostook. 

The narrative, quietly written, has 
the ring of truth. The growth of the 
backwoods settlement to the justly fa- 
mous potato county is shown through 
the lives of the members of one family, 
and is presented with a wealth of au- 
thentic, though often trivial, detail. 


Nor 1n Our Srars, by Marguerite 

Mooers Marshall (J. Messner, $2.00). 

A novel about a woman who, be- 
lieving implicitly in his innocence, de- 
fends a husband guilty of kidnaping 
and murdering a little girl. The court 
room scenes are well handled, the con- 
fession of the husband to the wife on 
the eve of his execution and her re- 
actions to it are moving and graphic. 
The wife flees to a litthe New Hamp- 
shire village, and she finds new 
strength and courage. There are some 
realistic touches in the clambake on 
the New Hampshire seacoast, the 
friendly offerings of food and plants 
by neighbors, and in the big man of 
the village, David Dakie, who com- 
bines in himself the store-keeper and 
the philosopher. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive offerings of estates, old 
farms, camps and shore where lake and moun- 
tains meet in the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 





Wolfeboro, N. H. 


ON LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. This unspoiled 
colonial village should meet every requirement for 
your country home. Booklet on request. 


Cc. W. ESTABROOK, Realtor, Wolfeboro, N. H. 














Dine at— 


* wel a 
fongne 





BRADFORD INN-Keene, N. H. 
Adjoining Keene Country Club (18-hole course) 
Special rate to golfers 
Delicious Food Delightful Rooms 


p>—------—------ 
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IRONSTONE CHINA 
Wanted 


Back label reads ‘Boston Mails’’ with 
picture of side wheel steamer and ‘‘En- 


tered at the Registry Office of Design. 
Sept. 2, 1841. J. & T. Edwards."’ Fronts 
have pictures of dining saloon, gent's 
cabin, and other scenes. Prefer cups and 
saucers as have nearly enough plates and 
platters 


Box 155, R.D. 1, Needham, Massachusetts 





New ‘Books for 
YANKEES 


==> 


AROOSTOOK 
OUR LAST FRONTIER 


By Cuartes Morrow WILson 


Maine's Picturesque Potato 
ee $3.00 


25 Years a Game Warden 
By Frep JoRGENSEN 
Experiences of a retired chief 
game warden in the state of 
BEE occ akede wes cbacdee $2.00 


YANKEES AT COURT 
By Austin H. Kerin 
Humorous tales from Vermont 
courtrooms.............-$1.00 
SOS 
STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
Publishers of New England Books 





YE COLONIAL 


Rooms and breakfast only. A comfortable private home 
opened to tourists who desire the best. An atmosphere 
that’s entirely different. Reservations appreciated. 
Garage. 

Tel. Newport 317 


NEWPORT, VERMONT 


Main Street 





RUTH MARY INN 


WATERBURY, VERMONT 
A small homelike Inn. Home cooked food a specialty. 
Fresh vegetables, eggs and milk from our own farm 
Welcome for a meal or a month 


MARY L. ADAMS RUTH L. ADAMS 











WORTHY INN 


Manchester, Vermont 


The home of golf. Two outstanding 18-hole 
courses The Inn offers excellent accommoda 
tions at attractive rates 


JAMES T. BROWN, Manager 
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; HEMEROCALLIS 


- Do you know these distinct new varieties of = 

the old-fashioned yellow DAYLILY giving 
t blooms from June to August? APRICOT, 
t early and very free blooming; GOLDENI, 
@ brilliant orange, midseason; HIGHBOY, pale 
& yellow, late, very tall; MRS. W. H. WYMAN, 
b clear yellow, late, thick texture; OPHIR, best 
# golden yellow, midseason, large, and fine. 
Collection of 5 varieties, $3.00. (Add postage.) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
STTSSesesssessesesesseseesesses: 




















TUNA FISHING IN MAINE 


5 IS NO ARGUMENT as to 
the size of the tuna inhabiting the wa- 
ters of Maine. They have been brought 
to market for years and run from 100 
to 1,000 lbs. The sport of rod and reel 
fishing for these fish, however, is young 
in Maine and no accurate records have 
been kept. 

A few tuna were caught on rod and 
reel between 1928 and 1933. Since 
1933, however, according to Henry S. 
Beverage, Portland, the sportsmen 
have become aware of this sport and 
more than 100 tuna have been taken. 
These have ranged in weight from go 
to 580 pounds with the largest “legally 
caught” fish a 560 pounder caught by 
Dr. Locke L. MacKenzie of New York. 


By F. P. LEAVITT 


Photograph by the Author 


Tuna fishing clubs have strict rules 
and regulations in regard to the meth- 
ods, equipment, etc., of killing these 
fish and no check has been made on 
most of the above fish as to whether 
they were caught and brought to gaff 
“legally.” 

The equipment used is in keeping 
with the size of the game and a dry fly 
fisherman might compare it with a 
telegraph pole and a windlass. How- 
ever, the same fisherman on the receiv- 
ing end of the six or seven foot rod 
connected with three or four hundred 
pounds of unbelievable speed and 
power by a 39 thread line wouid feel 
that possibly he had picked rather 
puny tackle at that. 


The first rush of these fish is truly 
terrifying as they seldom take out less 
than two or three hundred yards of 
line before they can be checked. You 
salmon fishermen — note, yards not 
feet. The reel smokes, and great care 
must be taken not to get the hands 
near the line. After they are first 
checked the real work begins. They 
must be “pumped” in. That is, the 
fisherman leans forward pointing the 
rod horizontal to the surface and with 
straining arms, legs, and back (the rod 
is strapped to a shoulder harness to 
give him purchase), he slowly straight- 
ens up, then as he leans forward again 
takes up the slack he has gained. He 
may have gained 50 or 100 yards back 
before the tuna rushes again. This 
time the fisherman tries to check him 
before losing all the line he has gained. 

Henry Strater, President of the 
Maine Tuna Club, and who has caught 
probably more tuna in these waters 
than any other man, can generally 
bring a 150 to 200 Ib. fish to gaff in 
from twenty minutes to a half hour. A 
green fisherman landing the same tuna 
in two hours is doing well. 

Last summer State Senator Harold 
Schnurle hooked a fish off Cape Eliza- 
beth Light Ship about four o'clock in 
the afternoon and at 11 o'clock that 
night he cut the line. Senator Schnurle 
said his wife might be worrying about 
him and he'd better get along home, 
but some others in the party thought 
the Senator seemed a bit tired of it all. 

One other thrill in tuna fishing must 
be mentioned and that is the rising 
fish. When the fishing grounds are 
reached all eyes are on the lookout for 
rising fish. The tuna follow schools of 
herring and drive them to the surface 
and usually the first indication of tuna 
is the collecting of herring gulls over 
these schools. As the herring break to 
the surface the tuna cut through them 
at terrific speed and an area of an acre 
or more may literally boil with tuna. 
At times they will leap five and six feet 
clear of the water, their blue and silver 
bodies glistening in the sunlight. The 
thrill of holding a rod while the boat 
is maneuvered close to these tremen- 
dous fish leaping clear of the water 
should satisfy the most hardened 
fisherman. He does not need to get a 
strike for the visible possibilities will 
last him a long time. 

It is not possible to get fish every day 
as a number of fishermen around Casco 
Bay will testify. However, rising tuna, 
porpoise, sharks, sun fish and even 
whales may be seen and it is the possi- 
bilities that interest true fishermen. 
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THE DONKEY 
IN THE PULPIT 


(Continued from page 8) 
like the C.S.G. It is too full of expedi- 
ency for a world that has at least a few 
eternal verities. Even though it does 
babble constantly about its spiritual 
lessons, we know very well that the 
Church of Social Grace emphasizes im- 
mediate improvement of “conditions” 
by any means. We may welcome a dam 
on the Colorado River that promises 
better lettuce in Arizona, but we ask 
more of religious faith than such 
things. For instance, we like to hear 
what it can tell us about right and 
wrong, justice to our fellows, mercy, 
tolerance, and charity. I cannot for the 
life of me accept the story of the T.V.A. 
as more important than the one that 
tells of Jesus passing judgment on the 
adulterous woman with: “He that is 
without sin among you, let him first 


cast a stone at her’. One recites a 





triumph of economic or even social re- | 


generation (or perhaps it does); the 
other is a victory over more significant 
evils of the spirit. And some other peo- 
ple are more concerned with the pos- 
sibility of a future life than they are 
with widows’ pensions. 

There are thoughtful members of 
the Church of Social Grace who plan 
to take care of the world’s spiritual 
needs as soon as the era of socio-eco- 
nomic change has become established, 
and there are others who are sincere 
when they say that the new values are 
more than the equivalent of anything 
that may be lost, but most of our new 
teachers are oblivious or indifferent to 
the damage they have wrought. They 
look forward, lead the abundant life, 
find the better co-ordination of wealth, 
happiness, work, faith, ad infinitum, 
and are satisfied with their program 
and themselves. Anyone who asks for 
a crust of bread to eat alone in his 
closet while the feast is laid on the ta- 
ble is a reactionary and heretic and 
down with him. 

There is apparently nothing that we 
can do except prepare for the day when 
we'll need catacombs into which to 
flee when we intone our ritual or even 
meditate alone. For soon the bright 
light of Social Grace will illumine 
every dark nave and chancel, and ow 
days of planned work and play will be 
ushered in by the the 


voice from 


radio calling us to worship: “My 
friends. , 


WHAT ABOUT 
NEW ENGLAND'S HORSE 
RACING INDUSTRY? 
(Continued from page 11) 

England race course is selected because 
of his wide-awake ability, and not be- 
cause his antecedents have been on the 
turf for a few generations. Starters are 
smarter than at any other race tracks 
in the land and the patrol judges are 
just as intelligent. The members of the 
New England State Racing Commis- 
sions are looking out for the welfare 
of their public in every move they 
make because the race tracks are being 
crowded to capacity. They are doing 
this because they want everything con- 
nected with the sport on the up- 

and-up. 

Horse racing is a big business today, 
and those tied in closely with the sport 
realize that only Britain leads us in its 
popularity. 












BUTLER’S FINISH 
ON YOUR SILVER 


mcr = 
SILVER CREAM 


Send for free sample 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
46 Emerald St. Keene, N. H. 








the dublin shop 


im the village of dublin, new hampshire 
sportswear — gowns 
gifts — necessities 
garden furniture 


Mrs. Herbert B. Shonk Mrs. George L. Foote 











MADE IN N. EB. 
SINCE 1865 


VER POLISH 
Unequalled for sparkling silver, jewelry 
and refrigerators. 70 years of supremacy. 


p= METAL POLISH 


for gleaming fireplace utensils, bathtub, 
brass, copper and ium. 


AT NEIGHBORHOOD STORES 
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LANIER CRAFTS SHOP 


Arts and Crafts Furniture 
and Wooden Ware Pottery 
Educational Toys 
LANIER INN and 
TEA GARDEN 


A COUNTRY HOME OPENED TO GUESTS 


River Road, Eliot, York County, Maine 














UNUSUAL 

Selected from the Whole Wide World 
Mediterranean shells, Bohemian . Hungarian 
boxes, Cape Cod products, handkerchiefs | som Ireland, gar 
deners’ gadgets, — from England and France, handy 
beauty gloves, smoke sets, toys, games, leather cuff 
ks from London, hand wrought mountain-made things 


Here is No. 550 





Sizzling 
Steak Platter 


of a new metal alloy 
munutes 
when serving, also protect table 


Keeps steaks sizzling for several 
hot to the last morsel. Handles, attachable 
no protective pad 

$3.95 


needed. 154 x 11'4 inches. 


—_—~ 


*) 


No. 1044 


Dutchman's Dish Rack. Wil 
stack 12 large or small plates 
vertically in minimum space 
Finished in red, green, ivory 
or black with adjustable rub- 
bers that prevent scratching 





and chipping 


SOc each. 3 for $1.35 


pictured and described for you. All the 
Each article is 
attractively wrapped and comes 


to you postage paid with -»)4 
ae Oies 


a guarantee of your 
53 Hillman St. 


is full of original and surprising “Finds.” All are } 


prices are moderate 






complete satis- 
faction. 











STOP anp SHOP 
AT BRIDGEWATER 


Crossing Vermont on U. S. 4 | 
in the Green Mountains 


(i 


Bridgewater Woolens 
Materials by the Yard 





++ 
SUITS + JACKETS TOPCOATS 
for Men and Women 
++ 


Separate Skirts and Capes 
(Folder on Request) 
++ 
BLANKETS Turows CoveRLets 
+4 


Mail orders have prompt attention 


VERMONT NATIVES 
INDUSTRIES 














BRIDGEWATER VERMONT 
































HARDY 


PHLOX 


Now is the best time to plant 
perennial phlox for a permanent 
bed or border. Strong, healthy 
plants of well-known varieties. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


8 Varieties—All Fine 
for $1.50 


COMMANDER, Crimson-red 
E. |. FARRINGTON, Light pink 
F. A. BUCHNER, White 
GEORGE STIPP, Carmine, pink eye 
MAID MARION, Lavender 
RUIINSTROOM, Rose-pink 
SALOME, Deep salmon-pink 
THOR, Salmon-pink, red eye 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


AVE. 


seinen 











1260 MASSACHUSETTS 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 








Enjoy S. S. Pierce Foods 
CHARLES MEYERS 


S. S. Pierce Associate 


JAFFREY CENTRE,N.H. TEL. 136 














@ BLUEBERRIES © 


Improved Varieties for Fall Planting 
ALL SIZES, ALL PRICES . Free Booklet 
Houston Orchards, Box K-12, Hanover, Mass. 
NO GARDEN COMPLETE WITHOUT A FEW PLANTS 

















THE CRESTWOOD 


Open Until Oct. 20 


Residential Section. Own Private Park. A restful resort 
appealing to Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 
Golf, Riding, Good Focd. Booklet. American and Euro- 
pean plan 


IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT—Vermont’s Vacation Hub 
| AE GIRS F AA AA BA EDOM I GE ES 





EDUCATION ON THE 
OLD NEW ENGLAND FARM 
(Continued from page 19) 
the wide open spaces, in his recently 
published “Escape from America,” 
tells as might an anthropologist, of his 
discovery of these descendants. So- 
journing along the New England 
coast, enjoying its hospitality at its 
best, he found a race of New England 
Vikings. Noble in mien and stature, 
bronzed and sea faring, they excited 
his admiration, accustomed as he was 
to the plainsman and the mountaineer. 
Their fathers and grandfathers had 
invested the profits of their mills and 
their energies in the building of rail- 
ways and exploiting the West. Now for 
two generations they had lived on the 
stored up fat. They had abandoned the 
heroic role and were living, oblivious 
of the world about them, their indi- 
vidualized, sophisticated, selfish lives. 
Unknown to them were the develop- 
ments in the life of the nation, social 
and economic, made clear by Frederick 
Lewis Allen in his recent financial his- 
tory of the past generation. “Not yet 
have they been moved about it 
deeply,” Burt says. “And so, not yet 
have they achieved any composed and 
intelligent point of view about them- 
selves.” He found them without “the 
basic aristocratic ideal of noblesse 
oblige,” without “a solitary plan that 
has for its basis patriotism or vision.” 
Once before such an attitude of de- 
featism was characteristic of the best 
citizens of New England. The “History 
of the Colony and Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay,” by the Tory governor 
of Massachusetts, Thomas Hutchin- 
son, has just been published by the 
Harvard University Press. Hutchinson 
was writing this when the roughnecks, 
smugglers and privateersmen from 


Marblehead, whose descendanis are 
now among the leading families of 
Boston, raided his house at Milton, 
scattered his papers, almost killed him, 
confiscated his property and drove him 
out. His detachment and refinement 
had put him out of touch with his 
time. 

More recently the same detached 
escapism of ihe ruling class brought 
the Revolution in Russia. An Ameri- 
can reporter asked one of the Czar’s 
ministers in 1917 if he had anything 
to complain of. “I have no right to 
complain, because I am guilty of a 
great crime.” “A strange confession,” 
said the reporter. “Yes,” replied the 
foreign minister, “I am guilty of the 
most awful crime — of not understand- 
ing the spirit of my age.” That was 
Hutchinson’s crime. 

This New England tribe that 
Struthers Burt discovered are the prod- 
uct and patrons of our best private 
schools. His findings seem an indict- 
ment of their schooling, their educa- 
tion. Those who know the schools rea- 
lize that these men had been trained 
on words, meaningless words — not 
ideas, — not actions. They had been 
deprived of the vitamins of life and 
fed on white chlorinated flour. They 
had been kept from contact with actu- 
ality. ‘They had been deprived of the 
realities and vitalities of their fathers’ 
training on the old New England 
farm. 

But Burt has hope for these New 
Englanders, descendants of those old 
New England farm boys, “a race that 
at any time, if it will exhibit the brains 
and courage and patience that should 
be there, can assume, or rather regain, 
its leadership, provided that leader- 
ship is honest, unselfish, and not in 
direct opposition to all intelligent 
modern thought.” 


NEXT MONTH 


The Crime of Teaching or what is the matter with our schools 
today—By this same author 





FASCINATING TRAVELOGUES 


In Colored Motion Pictures of Your Own 


NEW ENGLAND 
by Dan Stiles 


A variety of subjects: industries, maritime 
New England, sports, people, diversions, 
scenic beauties. Projection furnished. Rea- 
sonabie fees. Write for information. 


NEW ENGLAND SPEAKERS BUREAU 
119 West Main Street Waterbury, Conn. 











10S" 


On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 


— BUILT 1770— 


Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 


Tel. 460 
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Yankee: 


Dear 

.. Those alert, efficient New England 
Councilfolks, in Boston were kind enough to 
get you to send me an April 
Yankee 

... Ye gods, what an interesting magazine, 
says I, after my trip through it under the 
evening lamp. As a trade journal editor all of 
my life, I want to congratulate you on the 
get up, the intensely interesting matter, and 
even the mechanical make up. It is not only a 
magazine for Yankees everywhere —but a 
magazine for all, everywhere. 

Would it be OK to use the article in April 
issue entitled, “There’s Plenty of us To Laugh 
At,” giving you due credit and “ringing in” 
some words about your magazine. 

Oh, yes, please make me your best price 
on “back” copies of the Yankee Mazagine. | 
consider it one of the best journals in our 
land. 


copy of 


R. Lee SHarprr, 
Carrollton, Ga 
Dear Yankee: 
I have purchased my 
Yonkee, the August issue. 
I am reading it through and digesting it. | 
find it an unusual periodical, one that a per 
son must grow into to like, the same as he has 
with the New Yorker, but once into it, he will 
accept it as a habit. 
I believe 


first copy of the 


I have seen advertisements con 
cerning the Yankee, and in which the Yankee 
is called the seventh New England State, o1 
the New England mind. The mind is synony 
mous with the human being, hence human 
beings and human minds combine into human 
interest stories. Human interest stories of New 
England people are, I suspect, one of the cor 
ner stones of the Yankee. The readers will ap 
preciate them. Stories that typify the New 
Englander will interest the readers. 

I attempt to arouse your interest by offering 
as a contribution the following human inter 
est story: 

Last community 
printed in a city of 60,000, and serving a popu 
lation of 


Tuesday our newspaper, 
100,000, carried a sad story, vividly 
illustrated, of an automobile accident. ‘The car 
contained six persons, a mother and five of her 
thirteen offspring. The mother and her young 
est child died, the other four passengers are 
hospitalized for serious injuries. It was a sad 
and terrible accident. It made a feature story. 

Today, Wednesday, this same paper fea 
tured the character of this mother of a brood 
of thirteen children, wife to a wonderful fa 
ther. No mother was ever better known fo 
her cheerfulness, industry, love for, not only 


her own children, but all children within her 
contacts. She was the mother that every 
admired, adored, praised and wanted to be 
mothered by. She never knew how many 
friends she had made through her life of love 
and sacrifice, until Death took her from this 
mortal existence, and now hundreds and hun 
dreds are paying their tributes to the com 
munity mother. 

But, there is one little story, of which but 


one 


few know, that came to my ears from a near 
relative. Not so long ago, when the thirteen 
children were more or less divided into two 
school groups, the high school and the pri 
mary groups, it was a wholesome flock that 
came into the cheerful home presided by 
Mother at lunch time. One flock 
shortly after twelve from primary school; the 
lunch was served to a healthy, hungry group, 
followed by another to the high school group 
One noon in the midst of the childish prat 


came in 


tling of the primary school group, the mother 
stopped serving and looked down at a strange 
face, saying: “My son, how long have you been 
at this table?” 
from the mouth came these words, “Why, | 


The cheery face grinned and 


have been having lunch with your son here for 
almost a week now.” The mother smiled and 
said, “I don't who you but like I 
have always said, there's always room for one 


know are, 
more. Come often, do, please.” 

Phat, to my thought, typifies the real New 
England mother. 

Mothers in other parts of the country may 
be the same, but one with a brood of thirteen 
joyously making light of accepting one more 
and a stranger, loved being a mother. No won 
der everyone calls her the Community Mothe 
and feels true love for her. 

I feel that somewhere you will find a place 
for this story, in an early issue.of the Yankee 

E. A. Moort 
Whitman, Mass 
Minoriry Report 
Dear Yankee: 
May I enter a protest? 
I dislike 


cover for 


your new type of paper and 


your magazine. It becomes merely 


a magazine — loses its distinction and much 
of its charm and quaintness. Please go back to 
your previous style. I have looked forward to 
it as I would to an unusual box which would 
hold Now, the 
isn't there any more. It has been replaced by 


without 


bits of memory for me box 


a modern shining box any allure 


because it’s ordinary 
BEAN, 


York 


VERNA I 
Brooklyn, New 





Houghton-Mifflin 
special offer appearing 
in the July Yankee has 
now been withdrawn. 














R U A AMENDMENTS 
Dear Yankee 

Mr. Edward Gilchrist of Jaffrey, N. H., has 
sent me some corrections to my R U A’s which 
appeared in the August number. I wish you 
would print them in Septembr 


RU A Bay State Yankee: 


14.(c) should read Gardner. 








15. My source gave Breed’s, Bunker, and 
Beacon; Mr. Gilchrist has made a careful study 
of the subject and is convinced that Shawmut 
or Mushauwomuk is correct rather than Tri 
mount. His source is more nearly correct. 

R U A Connecticut Yankee? 

14 (b). Rum Cherries. The longer they soak, 
the better they are! In Jaffrey they like their 
likker harder than in Mason! 

R U A Green Mountain Yankee? 
8. Smuggler’s Notch is in Stowe, Vermont. 


Asout RUA DOowNeasrer? 


AND A Swor or Two 


In answer to several letters I have received, 
I accept correction, but will say in my defense 
that I secured the information about 
head Lake from Maine Publicity 
also we learned it in geography. 

I meant to say “the largest 
within the boundaries of Maine.” 


Moose 
material 
lake wholly 
My wife has been successful in swopping her 
“blue-ensemble,” and the lady says that it is 
a perfect fit! I have swopped my buffalo coat 
to the gentleman in West Springfield, Mass., 
who desired a horsehide coat. 
J. ALmMus Russext 
Mason, N. H 


Sour GRAPES 

Dear Yankee 

It's a long walk from the backhouse with its 
Sears Roebuck catalog to the aquariumistic 
bathroom with its musical toilet paper holder 
(As a good honest Yank I never knew there 
was such a contraption, but one of your Swop 
that 
purpose. You should discontinue the subscrip 


per’s advertised for the music box for 
tion of such Frenchmen!) 

You said you were going to go into the sub 
ject of backhouses quite fully in a subsequent 
issue of Yankee, so 1 must say my two bits. 
that 
called everything from 
Jinx” to “Aunt Emma 
loving names being applied to a modern 
No And all 


glorification of the drainage system has a de 


in the vernacular 
“The 
”" Can you imagine such 


Probably you know 
backhouses are 


guest bathroom? you can't this 
generating effect upon the morals of the mod 
ern guest, 

At a luncheon recently the patron saint of 
the State Women's Clubs 
grabbed an eminent author from my admir 


(Continued on page 43) 


Federation of 





Mrs 
Nice Private One at South Hartland, Vermont 


Stella Drury 









— Thats. a Fact 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts — with proof) 
By CHESTER W. WALKER 


Strong as an ox? Well, Oliver Luce 
of Hartland, Vt., was. When the Luce 
family came into that state in the early 
1800's, they and all their belongings 
were piled into an ox sled. The heavy 
sled got mired and Oliver buckled into 
the traces and helped the oxen pull 
his “lares and penates” to firmer 
ground. 

rr! 


The great Daniel Webster was so 
fond of the horses on his Marshfield 
farm that he buried them with their 
shoes on, standing up, and wrote Latin 
epitaphs for them. And he was wont to 
declare that Saint Stephen, his Hun- 
garian bull, had more sense in his rear 
off hoof than was to be found in most 
politicians. 

ae 


The first friction matches were made 
in Chicopee, Mass., under a patent is- 
sued Oct. 24, 1836 to Alonzo Dwight 
Phillips. These were the first successful 
substitute for the flint and steel that 
served so many centuries. Many shop- 
keepers were wary and would not stock 
them because of their inflammability, 
but country peddlers did a land office 
business. They were called “Boston” 
matches. 

a ee 


Springfield, Mass., has the distinction 
of producing the first practical automo- 
bile in America. It was designed by 
Charles Duryea and built in 1893 in 
the machine shop of John W. Russell. 
The car is now in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington. 


ss & 


And while we’re on the subject of 
Springfield, which city last year cele- 
brated its three hundredth anniver- 
sary, who do you suppose was one of 
that metropolis’ more famous citizens? 
None other than John Brown . . . his 
birthplace remembers him more as a 
wool merchant than as a martyr to the 
cause of Abolition. 

;& 3 

Shad was so cheap in early New Eng- 
land days that it was considered dis- 
graceful to serve it too often. It sold 
two for a penny. 


The City of Chicago once offered to 
buy one of Boston’s old historic land- 
marks — the Old State House. Until a 
few years ago, this noble structure was 
sadly neglected, was rented to private 
firms for offices and was in danger of 
being torn down for “improvement”, 
when Chicago made her offer. The 
offer, as we all know, was not accepted. 

ce 


Boston’s Washington Street has been 
known by varied names, among them 
Cornhill, Marlborough Street, New- 
bury Street, Orange Street. 

i ae 

If the poet Whittier is accurate, on 
an extraordinarily dark day in 1870, 
the Connecticut State Legislature, be- 
lieving the end of the world at hand, 
adjourned. An account of this is given 
in the poem “Abraham Davenport.” 

ae 

Charles H. George of South Paris, 
Maine, at the age of 103, is believed to 
be the oldest Mason in the United 
States, and perhaps the oldest Civil 
War veteran. 

So 

A country physician, Dr. James F. 
Blanchard, of Newport, Vermont, who 
recently observed his 75th birthday, 
has attended 2000 births in his 46 years 
of practice. 

ue 

William A. Tassinari, an East Bos- 
ton resident, created quite a furore 
when he stalked into City Hall and 
plumped down a dead seal on the city 
treasurer’s desk. Then he demanded 
the bounty of five gold dollars. This 
was a new one on Treasurer John H. 
Dorsey, but that official unearthed an 
old statute passed by the Common- 
wealth during a plague of seals in Bos- 
ton Harbor. He paid the five dollars — 
not in gold — removed the seal’s nose 
and notified the Director of Accounts 
that he was to be reimbursed fifty cents. 
Then he looked up an incinerator to 
destroy said nose. 

8 3 

Over the door of the old Rebecca 
Nourse house at Danvers, Mass., is a 
crude plank sundial into which is cut 
the date “1636”. 





LET ME SHOW YOU 
SPRINGFIELD 


(Continued from page 26) 
but the man snarled: “You damn 
Prince of Privilege!”” as he went over 
and patted the blonde’s knee. I hol- 
lered after him that he’d better take 
the newest book along, but it didn’t 
register. 

Two more bars, and then a third 
where there was music and girls danc- 
ing together and about as much 
whoopee as you'd find in a Boston and 
Maine depot at that hour of morning. 
But Ruthie was there! She had sofa 
arms for hips and reminded me of 
that old song: 


“She’d a dark and a roving eye. 
A nice girl, a decent girl, 
But one of the rakish kind.” 


Still she didn’t cuss or smoke and 
wasn’t painted like a Siwash Indian; 
furthermore, she admitted that she got 
a bigger kick out of a P.T.A. meeting 





Oh! Miss Clark! 


As one of the goodly number 
of single women (dubbed old 
maids when unwanted members 
of some household, before we 
won our economic independence) 
I object to having foisted into our 
ranks a certain “Miss Perkins,” 
hiding her married status under 
our honorable title of Miss. 

She may pat Lewis and CIO on 
the back, but let it be as Mrs., not 
Miss — indeed! 

With equal propriety I might 
| sign myself, Yours cordially, Mrs. 
| J. Winthrop Smith, but I refrain! 
| Just 
Miss ELEANOR J. CLARK 
| Randolph, Vt. 
Boston Herald 











than a lot of drinking. She liked a good 
book too and was glad Agatha Christie 
had started another serial in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. At heart she was 
a homegirl from Springfield. 

The professor and I saw the dawn 
rise over the Connecticut river, and 
that’s one of the sights of Springfield; 
in fact, its Taj Mahal. 

“A great city!” said the professor. 
“You can go to sleep right in the midst 
of its sin.” 
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DEAR ELECTRIC MAN 


(Continued from page 35) 


We have many folk who think that 
their bill is increased by electricity 
“leaking” all over the house. They 
imagine the air is becoming charged 
with electricity, and feel a headache 
coming on. 

Trouble with appliances are usually 
due to failure to keep plenty of fuses 
on hand, trying to make repairs when 
the repairer doesn’t know what he 
should do. Cords are folded, twisted or 
tied so that the wires break. Flat-irons 
are dropped. Dishes boil over on stoves. 
And there are always the absent- 
minded ones who go out of town leav- 
ing a teakettle of water boiling on the 
stove and come home to find it a hand- 
ful of molten stuff. 

Ordinarily a little oil is all the re- 
pairman needs besides the above men- 
tioned fuses, a jack-knife and some new 
wire. 

Another case we had of “stealing” 
bears out the old saying, “better look 
before you leap.” When it’s wires, you 
had better look at their origin before 
you touch them. 

A tenant farmer had refused to pay 
his light bill, and had had his lights 
turned off. The farmer still had lights 
at the barn, on another meter. 

New tenants moving in, wondered 
if the telephone was connected and 
went to make a trial call. This woman 
received a bad shock and burn. It was 
found that the telephone had been dis- 
connected several months and that an 
ingenious person had used the tele- 
phone and its wires to draw electricity 
to the house from the barn, — evidently 
to use the radio. 

When your electricity goes off, and 
your temper fades with it, just remem- 
ber that Dear Electric Man is not a 
robot — and that his wife has not had 
time to know what the trouble is. Re- 
member, too, that when trouble comes, 
the men rush to repair it. There is but 
one thing for you to do—have pa- 
tience and wait. 











en ig / 
HomE Cool, INSULATE 


with Flintkote Mineral Wool — economical, 
everlasting, quickly installed from outside. For 
free booklet and estimates, call 


PARAMOUNT-RICH CORP. 


FLINTKOTE CERTIFIED INSULATORS 
70 Needham Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
. TELEPHONE CENTER NEWTON 5300 





LETTERS 
(Continued from page 41) 


ing gasps of wonderful, marvelous, how do 
you do it, etc. . . . “Come on,” said she, “You 
simply must see the bathroom!” When the 
famous writer returned he needs must tell 
about his bathroom. Done a la William Beebe, 
bathosphere and all. 

It’s a far cry from our three-seater with a 
half moon cut in the door, and a Hill’s Man- 
ual of Social and Business Etiquette within 
easy reach. You can’t hawl “Aunt Emma” into 
the dinner conversation perhaps, but sHE 
SERVES! 

YANKEE CONTRIBUTOR 


CONNECTICUT TALKS TO MAINE 
Dear Yankee: 

I am sorry to write this, but you have it com- 
ing! The traditional conservatism of old New 
England, which, I take it, still prevails in the 
northern tier of our region, is well known to 
me, and I scarcely expect your publication to 
become a flaming apostle of social change. 
Nevertheless, it was in pretty bad taste and in 
flagrant disregard of the facts, to publish as 
bigoted and baseless an article as that in your 
August number by R. B. Skinner, on “Maine 
whips the C.1.0.” 

To anyone who has the faintest knowledge 
of labor history and the present upsurge of 
labor organization, the preposterous notion 
that Maine and other conservative states can 
hope to become immune from organization 
by the C.1.0. and its affiliated unions, is little 
short of ridiculous. Not even the biased viola 
tion of United States law by a narrow-minded 
judge, not even the false reporting of the case 
by local newspapers, and not even the unjust 
imprisonment of men for struggling to im- 
prove the conditions of their fellow-men, will 
avail. Recently in England, they celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of certain la- 
bor martyrs who were subjected to much the 
same treatment as that accorded the organ- 
izers of the C.I.O. in Maine. The whole per- 
formance of Maine officialdom in this instance 
is disgraceful in the sight of any American 
who values our traditions of free speech and 
justice. It is bad enough to do an evil thing 
or to be an accessory of it, without bragging 
in public. 

I hate to see a bright publication like 
Yankee lend itself to such a performance. 

DEVERE ALLEN 
Wilton, Conn. 
(Continued on page 46) 





FOR SALE 


Attractive residence in Winter Park, Florida, 
near Seminole Hotel and golf course. Dutch 
Colonial type house, orange grove, formal gar- 
den, screened porches, garage, six bedrooms, 
four baths. For terms write “E” care of 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 











CAPE COD-HIGH BREWSTER 
LOVELY old Colonial home and cottages, high 
on a hill. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. Fresh 
and salt water bathing, fishing, near tennis 
courts, golf course, riding school. Cape Playhouse. 
Excellent food. Traditional Cape dishes. Rates 
from $5 daily. Weekly, apply. 10% discount after 

r Day. For folder and information write 
Frank and Mary Cleverley, West Brewster, Mass. 
Tel. Brewster 59. 








— | 


The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


393 Seventh Ave., New York,N.Y. 


Tean set aside for the fature 
$5 $10 $20 $50 $100 &.... 


EVERY MONTH 


if I should do this — 


How much life insurance protection 
would be created for my family 


or 


How much would the Equitable pay me, 
in a single sum, or in a monthly income 
for life, beginning at the age I have 
checked: 


50 55 60 65 
ie CJ 
Sign, check and mail to 
DAVID C. DICKSON, Dist. Mer. 
922 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 
Name... 


Address. . 


| Age 





Fieldstones 


A charming luncheon spot in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts on highway twenty-eight. Colonial 
New England atmosphere is provided by the 
quaint old well and the brick oven used long, 
long ago. Sunday night suppers are served in 
the Barn. The huge rafters and mellowed wood 
of the ancient Barn, together with the de- 
lightfully prepared food, make it one of the 
most attractive places found along the wind- 
ing highways of “Beautiful New England.” 


Management of Sally Bodwell 
ANDOVER MASSACHUSETTS 
On Route 28 














NO | fi 


wricHT’s > 
SILVER CREAM 


Send for free sample 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
46 Emerald St. Keene, WH. 












She LODGE 


AT SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 
MOUNT MANSFIELD 
STOWE, VT. 


o 
RIDING 
Our own horses or 
stabling for yours 
* 

R. C. ISHAM, Mer. 
e 





Illustrated Brochure on request 
OPEN THE YEAR "ROUND 
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80 acre Modern Dairy Farm near Hartford, 
Conn., for farm in Vermont. Au — 104 
Do you want a mangle which runs by elec- 
tricity and gas and is in absolutely perfect 
repair? Details on request. For Ford, or a good 
antique bedstead. It’s doing nobody any good, 
and I want you to have it if you’ve got what I 
want. Au — 110 
Probably I have just what you want in ex- 
change for books by Kathleen Norris, Margaret 
Pedler, Grace Livingston Hill, Marie Correlli, 
Louise Jordin Miln. I want Vermont Beautiful by 
Wallace Nutting also. What can I give you in 
exchange? Au — 112 
Ribbon print model F 2 Electric Addresso- 
graph awaits any bright girl or gent who'd like 
to make a living out of it. Will swop machine 
for services rendered on it. A-1 condition. 
Au— 113 
Two and a half rolls Colonial pattern wall 
paper, the nuts for any small New England 
room. Will take musical toilet paper holder or 
couple of old New England books. Au — 114 


I am in need of enlarger lens and iris dia- 
phragm. Spotlight, Leica, Parallel Rulers, 
Celluloid Compass Rose. I have microscope, 
Brownie, books; or what do you want? How 
about a ‘swell uncopyrighted game; why can’t 
I do your pictures? Scurry around. Au — 116 

3 volumes Bible Encyclopaedia and Scrip- 
tural Dictionary published 1912, also 2 volumes 
Johnson’s Natural History, published 1867. 
Will swop for antiques, especially old fans, 
glass or pewter. Au — 119 

Cabinet Grand Piano (Schutte, Maker) for 
the best offer: mimeograph or other duplicator, 
man’s bicycle, bookshelves, rugs, or what have 
you? Au — 120 

What have you to offer for a General Electric 
ceiling fan (new), revolving lawn sprinkler, 
Eclipse ‘“‘Mower-rake,” ‘“Doo-clip” Grass 
Shears? Send post card for other articles “too 
numerous to mention.” Au — 121 

A $250 Edison Phonograph, with about 400 
Edison Records; also other make Records, 
with special attachment for playing them, all 
good as new. Any reasonable offer. A sample 
Record mailed you. Au — 122 

Two ladies with dog brought up to respect 
‘the property and rights of others, will give the 
ibest of care to home or apartment, during 

eowner’s absence in exchange for rent fee. 
Au — 123 

I want a pair of shorts, slacks and sport 
shoes. Former size 38, latter size 5% or 6. Will 
send my Book-of-the-Month selections to you 
for 4 months. Au — 124 

I have canning fever; want surplus fruit and 
berries; glad to pick them if not distant. Have 
lovable dress, smocked and embroidered in 
brown tones on ecru, size 18. If you can’t use 









































that, how about a batch of cookies? Au — 125 
What do you want for your outboard motor 
-or small boat? Au — 126 


Two choice waterfront lots at Truro, Cape 
Cod, for labor, building materials or what have 
you? Au — 127 





20 beautiful acres southern Alabama — 
Tung trees, 15 acres. New 5 room furnished 
house, barn, chicken houses. Ideal winter or 
year round Home swop for similar farm Con- 
necticut or anything else approximate value 
($1500). Au — 129 


I will swop 2 genuine Franklin Fireframes 
over 100 years old — one has original brass 
rosettes and top ornaments — for a complete 
Encyclopedia Britannica of recent date, or house- 
paint. Au — 130 

I am looking for small old-fashioned music 
boxes. Please describe yours— how many 
tunes, size and in what condition — and tell 
me what you want me to send. Au— 131 _ 


Wanted — Old brass candle sticks, singles, 
pairs or branched. Will paint water-color 
flower studies — nice for bedrooms. Name your 
flower. Jy — 101 




















Continued from Inside Front Cover 


I have a small farm, also cottages and lots, on 
large lake. Will swop for small cottage at or 
near seashore, or what have you to offer. 
Jy — 102 

I want “jokers” from packs of playing cards. 
Will exchange for unused picture postcards of 
Burlington or other places. Jy — 109 

I have a 20” high, without chimney, white 
china oil lamp brought over from Holland by 
my ancestors. I also have maple syrup, fancy 
and first-run. Has anyone old door hinges or 
locks, or a weathervane? Jy — 110 

Have the rocking chair but no andirons. Will 
swop either set of Maupassant (6) or French 
Classical Romances (9) like new for andirons of 
any sort, or name your swop. Jy — 111 

I want a portable typewriter in good condi- 
tion. Have old sextant (degrees missing) in 
wooden case. Two labels: John Bassett, Liver- 
pool and Robert Merrill, N. Y. Jy — 115 


Will give uncirculated fractional currency 
for firearms or stamps. Jy — 116 




















Want old iron banks, old books, newspapers, 
magazines, almanacs, autographs, prints, 
stamps, coins, medals, swords, daggers, relics, 
etc. Will offer jewelry, cameras, binoculars, 
etc. What’s offered? Jy — 117 

Summer vacation in the country wanted for 
man and wife, in exchange for Sixteen Volume 
Business Course of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and part cash. Hotel, Inn or Farm. 
What is your offer? Jy — 118 

What have you to swop for hand-knit baby 
sweaters made to order? Your choice of soft 
colors. Jy — 123 





I’ve a dandy wooden cider- -press about a 
hundred years old which makes a bucketfull at 
one pressing. It’s yours for four gallons of first 
quality white outside house paint. Jy — 130 


Have some Corning New York hand-blown 
glass — 2 flower vases and tall graceful scent 
bottles with drip stopples. 6 pearl-handled fruit 
knives in case (never used), 6 sterling silver 
orange spoons in case (never used). What say 
you? Jy — 131 

Say — folks! I have a Mojolica “Ear of 
corn” pitcher to swop for an unusual glass 
paper weight (floral preferred). Jy — 133 











Would like real, old costumes in good condi- 
tion, 1860 or 1870. Also old hooked rugs. Will 
swop set of Elsie Dinsmore books, set of antique 
solid silver spoons, or what do you want. Jy — 136 





Want small hand printing press. Will ex- 
change large modern library. Also want a used 
Hammond typewriter. Jy — 137 

My children love to play croquet, but we 
have no set. We’ll swop hard-to-crack butter- 
nuts; maple products would be nice, if you 
have no set. Ju — 101 


What can I give you for your old copies ‘of 
Little Women, Black Beauty, Alice in Wonderland, 
Fanshawe, Vicar of Wakefield, Tamerlane, Moby 
Dick? Ju — 102 

Babies, attention! What am I offered for one 
large size crib, in perfect condition, with usable 
spring mattress? Ju — 105 


What have you in old dolls or portable type- 
writer, good condition, in swop for an old 
ship’s writing desk, 23” x 13” x 8”, with 
brass handles and name plate? Writing lid, 
money compartments, and secret section. 


Ju— 106 








Have a nearly new Furgeson plow for Ford- 
son Tractor. Want table or seed potatoes. 
Ju — 107 

We haven’t played on our big square piano 
since the war, and we need the room at home. 
Who wants it? It’s in good playing condition. 
Will swop for some homespun blankets or cloth. 
Ju — 108 

What will you offer for new carbide light 
plant, good for one camp or a dozen, or farm 
buildings? Cheapest light to run ever made. 
Ju—114 

I want enlarger lens with iris diaphragm. 
Focusing spotlight and stand. Figure & Pic- 
torial Photog. books. 11 x 14 printing frame. I 
have 30x microscope, 620 Brownie, books. 
I'll do your pictures free, or what do you want? 
Ju—117 

Look here for a chance to improve your 
farm! Ill swop electric vacuum cleaner or 
portable electric cooker (can be plugged into 
socket anywhere) for two hefty smoked hams, 
large dressed turkey, canned poultry — or what 
do you offer? Ju — 118 

Woodmen, take notice! To deliver 5 cords 
hard wood to Cambridge, Mass., you will be 
paid in a Universal elec. range, automatic 
timer & temperature control; oven resistain 
rust-proof, aluminized steel lining, 14” x 14” 
x 18”; 744” interchangeable hot-plates; cost 
new $139. Ju — 123 

Look through your old jewel boxes and find 
me a gold bead necklace — or even a silver 
one. I’m dying for one and would give any- 
thing up to my husband for it. Ju — 12 


I have a brass cornet used in Ga Scout 
work only. What in exchange? Ju — 125 


~ How much maple sugar is offered for a 50 
egg Springfield-Ohio incubator — small gas 
jet, hot water heater; kerosene lamp might be 
used. Automatic temperature control. Also an 
electric 24”’ dia. hover. Both complete and in 
good condition Ju — 126 


What have you to swop for No. 66 Singer 
Sewing Machine, A-1 condition; dog house for 
large tenant, roof guaranteed for 20 years; 
Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph with 6 
books records, original value, $156. Ju — 130 
































I want an 18’ canoe that doesn’t leak, but 
am not fussy about looks. Will swop any of 
carefully selected ski equipment — skis, im- 
ported custom-made boots, poles, ski clothes, 
camp equipment, or what have you? Ju — 131 





Who could use a Holyoke gas hot water 
heater? We’d like a lawn-mower or a hooked 
rug, braided rug or what have you. Ju — 139 _ 


Wanted: Geraniums, Ivy, skeleton, green 
and white leaved — in fact all kinds. Just tell 
me your wants. Ju— 141 


I'd like a Wildflower, Westward Ho or 
Ribber Grape goblet. Will trade three Pan- 
elled Diamond Point (clear) goblets for one. 
Must be perfect. Mine are. Ju — 142 


Stop! Swop! To cure doatitis, | need a center- 
board sailboat. I have a large Studebaker car 
suitable for camping trips, a cabinet radio, 
compound microscope, McClellan saddle and 
bridle. My — 125 

Large quantity of laboratory glassware, 
reagent bottles, chemicals, test tubes, micro- 
scope slides, and electric centrifuge. Will swop 
for sextant, nautical equipment or late edition 
astronomical, physics or scientific books or 
what have you. My — 127 


I want Alexis Carrel’s book, Man, the Un- 
known. Will give The Last Puritan by Santa- 
yana, or The Girl from Paris by Elizabeth 
Bowen, or Green Margins by E. P. O’Donnell. 
My — 132 





I have a gentleman’s black broadcloth coat, 
muskrat lined with real Persian lamb collar, 
size 38. Collar alone cost $50 when new; in 
good condition now. Also black wolf scarf and 
large muff. Will swop for silver fox scarf. 
My — 138 

(Continued on page 45) 
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For good canopied bed, double, with tester, 
will swop beautiful set Definite Edition Stephen 
Crane, 12 volumes, uncut, Knopf; cost $90, 
pristine condition. Also for double box springs 
will swop Valima Edition Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, 10 vols., octavo. My — 146 


Will swop (and train) interest in old estab- 
lished Employment Agency, Times Sq., New 
York City; netting up to $50 weekly, for 
homestead, any condition, on lake, or trout 
brook near-by offering peace recreation and 
possibility for experienced realtor. My — 152 


Would like home-canned fruits or vegeta- 
bles. What do you want? My - — 153 


I want old postage stamps or U. S. pre- 
cancelled stamps. Will swop stamps or deliver 
any of several valuable lectures on educational 
subjects in exchange. My — 154 


I will give you a one “year lease, $350, of 
modern, year-round cottage, garage and land 
on river bank in eastern Massachusetts, 20 
miles from Boston on North Shore. Will take 
in swop a one year lease of small farm near 
Waterville, Maine. My — 168 

Will swop copy of Live Alone and Like It by 
Marjorie Hillis (new) for an autograph album 
written in, prev ious to 1860. My — 170 


Will exc hange one family house in New York 
commuting suburb for New England farm near 
town and school, suitable for commercial poul- 
try raising. My place has possibility for two 
apartments and increased value in near future. 
My — 174 

Who has an old doll body? I have a doll 
head measuring 3%” x 4%", inside shoulder 
measurements. I’d like clothes to fit, too. What 
would you like? My — 175 


Two books fine condition: Woman, Her Sex 
and Love Life, and Birth Control, by eminent 
physician, valuable to newly-wed couple or 
ones about to be united. Will swop for ten hens 
of heavy breed or pigs. My — 180 








I have a big box full of short wave radio parts 
and tubes. I will swop these for something for a 
summer camp, a small sized outboard motor, 
or a target pistol, or a set of .45 calibre Colt 
reloading tools would be seriously considered. 
A— 119 

The Mass. Register for year 1853, containing 
a business directory of the state, for one gal. 
maple syrup. A — 138 


| i a a a a a ae a ae aes 


Idleness was not to be tolerated in 
the old days. When the wood was 
drawn to the schoolhouse yard in the 
tree, the slothful were sent out to “cut 
up”. Many of the dolts much pre- 
ferred this to sitting on the hard 
benches. Those given to pranks were 
therefore substituted; hence the term 
“cutting up”. 

Contributed by 
Charles Brigham Knight, 
Marlboro, N. H. 
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ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 


Someone in your neighborhood — 
one of Timken’s 125,000 satisfied 
users—will tell you that Timken 
heat is more convenient, reliable 
and healthier (in most cases less 
expensive) than old-fashioned heat- 
ing. To make sure the oil burner 
you buy will save you money 
every year, get a Timken! 


OIL BURNERS 


have all these DOLLAR-SAVING 





MKEN 


1. ROTARY WALL FLAME 


blankets the heating surfaces 
of the furnace. More warmth 
transferred to living quar- 
ters ... less oil used. 


|_. 2. CHROMIUM STEEL FLAME- 


RIM — an exclusive Timken 
patent—eliminates wasteful 
warm-up period..burnslow- 
cost oil completely, cleanly. 


3. ONE MOVING PART, 


the shaft of the electric 
motor, assures super-quiet 
operation, dependable per- 
formance, low electric con- 
sumption. 


MINE COSTS 
LESS 
THAN COAL / | 





FREE INSPECTION SERVICE 


Without obligating you in any way, we'll inspect your present 
system and point out ways to increase home comfort, cut cosis, 
Offer for limited time only. Telephone TODAY. 


J. R. GEDDES CO., DISTRIBUTOR 


KEENE, 


NO MONEY DOWN —3 YEARS TO PAY 


TIMKEN 


Silent Cutematic 


A Complete Line of Oil Heating Equipment 


Rotary Wall Flame Burners . 
Furnaces.. 


Oil Boilers.. 


Air Conditioning Units... 





Pressure Type Burners . . . Oil- 


.Water Heaters 




















Gob Exchange 


free of charge to all subscribers. If you 
want a job, or have a job to give, use 
this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 


bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position 
_ has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 


A MIDDLE-AGED YANKEE would like permanent 
position, caretaker of estate preferred. Handy with tools 
and can make general repairs. Experienced in gardening 
and farm work of all kinds. Can also drive a car. JS1 
WOMAN, COLLEGE SENIOR wants job as com- 
panion, chauffeur, tutor or what have you to offer? Pro- 
ficient in French and History. Refined, cheerful and 
loves humor. JS2 

WANTED — SALESMAN, calling on Estates or Nurs- 
eries to move overstock of Taxus Cuspitata, Colo. 
Blue Spruce, Pyramidal Arborvitae, commission or 
overage paid. Write. JS3 

YOUNG PROTESTANT COUPLE WANTED: 
Winters in Chicago, summers in New Hampshire; man 
to be chauffeur, butler, houseman; woman to be cook, 
housemaid. One hundred : ‘month, Apply now, 
Box G, care of YANKEE. _ JS4 


PRINTER — 10 years all-round job and news experi- 
ence. Majoring in composition and make-up. Desire 
permanent position within commutable distance of Mil- 
ford, N. H. JAul 

LIBRARIAN, middle-aged, now employed, wishes 
position companion or similar capacity in home of an- 
other woman. Willing share duties, not general house- 
worker. Books, music, garden atmosphere. Country or 
village. JAu2 

OFFICE CLERK, experienced, wants any type of work 
if permanent. Prefer clerical work in store or office. Can 
drive and am willing to go anywhere. 1931 high school 
grad. with good references. Like chauffeuring very 
much. JAu3 

WANTED: ladies to sell exquisite, hand-made handker- 
chiefs. Send 50c for sample. Lots of half doz. or more 
40c; state color. Stamps not accepted. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. JAuS 


PROOF READER (woman) wants position. Go any- 
where. JAu6 


HORSEMAN: Desires year-round position on an estate 
in the country or at a breeding farm, somewhere in the 
New England States. Experienced with saddle, harness, 
combination and draft horses in private stables on 
estates and at breeding farms. Single, sober, and refer- 
ences. JAu7 


I'M A HIGHLY EDUCATED middle aged man — and 
trained, too. I'd like a change. What have you to offer as 
caretaker, home or traveling associate, manager of select 
Inn, etc.? JAu8 

LET ME TYPE your manuscript at 40c per M words, 
double space. Poetry ic a line. Minimum charge 50c. 
Facto work on fine stationery with extra front page. 

ul 

CAPABLE COLLEGE GRADUATE with public and 
nursery school experience wants full or part time; 
salaried or maintenance job in or near Burlington, Ver- 
mont, for summer or part of it. JJy4 


YANKEE MOTHER, ambitious to educate her five 
children — would appreciate subscriptions — new or 
renewal —to ALL magazines. Guarantee latest and 
lowest prices. Clubs rates reduced. Agent for years. 
Bank References! Please write!! JJy7 


EXPERIENCED MEAT CUTTER and clerk wants 
steady work in market. Am married, 30, honest and 
reliable. I expect a living wage. Would like to work 
for man contemplating retirement — leading to chance 
of managership or ownership. Best references. JJus 





























HIGH SCHOOL GIRL graduate wants job as mother’s 
helper or second maid in good family. Salary $8-$10 de- 
sired, with room and board. JJu6é 

LADY, 50, HEALTHY, too much education, wishes 
job as assistant manager or housekeeper small New 
England hotel, 15 years experience, small salary ac- 
cepted. Just want a pleasant New England life for a 
change. JEM1i 

I WILL TYPE your manuscript, accurately, neatly, 
in the correct form. Double space, carbon copy, 50c 
per M words. Technical manuscripts, theses invited. 
Corrections if desired; illegible a cheerfully 
deciphered, at slightly higher rates. JMy2 





JOB WANTED raising poultry for share or wages. We 
furnish rent, labor, you the stock and equipment. JM7 


IF YOUR MANUSCRIPT is legible, I will type it at 

the rate of 50c per M words. Poetry ic a line. Elite type, 

double space, carbon copy, and extra front page. Cor- 

one if desired. Nothing under a thousand words. 
tAl 


LET ME TYPEWRITE your manuscript, technical 
or otherwise, ready for the printer, at approximately 40 
cents per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for details. JEA3 


I REPAIR old clocks. . . 


—_— 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 43) 
Dear Yankee: 

Your “Editor’s Note” in left column. page 
45, August, is not true and rather poor taste! 

I have been reading the Yankee for some 
months and am wondering if you are kidding 
real Yankees. 

There is something about your magazine 
that does not square with the word “Yankee.” 

C. L. Kasson 
Plaistow, N. H. 
Dear Yankee: 

I wish to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment you upon the Editor’s note that ap- 
peared following the letter on sex by Mary 
Earle Gould of Worcester, Mass., in the August 
issue of the Yankee. It did my heart a world 
of good to see that the Yankee, as a magazine, 
and a good one, was not a bigoted, narrow- 
minded instrument at which people from 
other parts of the country may look at and 
scorn at the false New England ideals as set 
up by some of our so-called New Englanders. 
It is bad enough when some of our self-called 
true New Englanders try to set up standards 
and set themselves apart and aloof whenever 
the foreign element is mentioned, but it is far 
more damaging to see such utterly ridiculous 
statements in print. How the gentle lady from 
Worcester thought to write such nonsense is 
beyond me. Those ideas belong to the “Horse 
and Buggy days.” 

I am a naturalized citizen of these United 
States, and, for the life of me, cannot see any 
reason why I should be expected to bow to 
the super-intelligence and the much falsified 
New England ideals as set forth by those non- 
thinking, narrow-minded Yankees (they claim 
to be), who, if I may be permitted to speak 
psychologically, are afflicted with an inferiority 
complex that they are trying to cover up by 
acting superciliously superior. When an indi- 
vidual tells me that he should be considered a 
true Yankee because his family has been in 
New England for a hundred and fifty years or 
more, it makes my blood boil. His background, 
he claims, entitles him to the utmost considera- 
tion and respect. Eventually, he stops talking 
about himself and his family, and I say to my- 
self, “If he is a sample of what the New Eng- 
land Yankee is supposed to be, then I thant. 
my lucky stars that I am not numbered as one 
of them.” 

What is a true New England Yankee, then? 
Bear with me, a member of “the new foreign 
element with no background,” while I try and 
give a simple statement to answer that ques- 
tion. There are certain ideals, traditions, and 
habits that have been handed down through 
the years by residents of this part of the coun- 
try that we are expected to love, honor, and 
uphold. There is nothing so intricate about 
the situation, that is not intricate enough so 
that the foreign element, with all its “dumb 
and unintelligent” members could not see and 
appreciate. We too can learn to love those 
traditions and follow them to the letter even 
though our names do not happen to be Smith, 
Brown, or Jones. 

ERNEST JOHN SAIGH 
Manchester, N. H. 
Dear Yankee: 

For our September issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest we should like to quote from the Bruce 
Barton item in the August 1936 issue of 
Yankee. 

Word from you at your earliest convenience 
will be appreciated. 

DEWITT WALLACE 





Classified 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





FOR SALE 


A GOOD PLACE TO RETIRE. A village homestead; 
8-room house, with bath; recently refinished inside and 
out. Newly shingled. New one-pipe furnace for coal or 
wood. Extra unfinished room for shop or kitchenette 
addition. Barn for car with hen house for 125 hens 
under same roof, shed, pantry, stone and concrete 
cellar, screened-in porch. Storm windows. Lawns, 
garden, fruit, shrubbery. Telephone, electricity, village 
water and sewer, mail delivery, fire protection. Suburb 
of Concord, 7 miles to State house, 200 yards off Daniei 
Webster highway on corner two hard surfaced streets. 
Village community of 1600 voters. Churches, Grange, 
stores, movies. Priced $4500.00. Write P. F. Aver, 
Durham, N. H 

FOR SALE. Old weavings, in Coverlets and small 
pieces — various colors and patterns and homespun 
antique linen. Address: ‘“‘Antique,” care YANKEE, 
Dublin, N. H. 








REAL ESTATE 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
velopment Commission and New England Council. 
GiLMan C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H. 


FOR SALE: Furnished camp on ten-acre island in 
Lovell Lake, Sanbornville, N. H. Six rooms, two piazzas. 
Fine well. Good fishing. $1500. L. S. Epwarps, San- 
bornville, N. H. 

FOR SALE: Sanbornville, N. H. 70-acre farm. Beautiful 
location. Modern conveniences. Buildings in good con- 
dition. Fine for tourists. $10,000. L. S. Epwarps 
Sanbornville, N. F 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OWNER of small place 30 miles from Boston is offering 
shelter with some heat and light, some vegetables, milk 
and eggs, to a highly recommended couple capable of 
caring for cow, hens, two dogs and the place. A satis- 
factory winter may lead to remunerative summer en- 
gagement and permanent occupancy. All intelligent 
inquiries gladly answered till October. Write Box ““B” 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 


KNITTING WOOLS. A New England product, at 
attractive prices. Send for free samples with knitting 
hints. Visit our Yarn Shop. Open daily. THomas 
Hopcson & Sons, Inc., Concord Worsted Mills, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your a 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig 'e 

highest references. BuRTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, x. H. 
OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads 5c a word. TRADERS 
ww HANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only actual Trading 

‘ost. 














WE BUY old furniture, glass, stamp collections. The 





Olde Parsonage Antique Shop, Rye Center, New 
Hampshire. 

PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, new and used; swop. 
sell, buy. CAMPBELL PHARMACY, Peterborough, N. H. 





WANTED, by a farm family, an old-fashioned magic 
lantern of the kind with a kerosene lamp; also slides if 
or are any. Please reply H. B., care YANKEE, Dublin, 


WHAT energetic young couple would run a farm for 
an old couple under these conditions: no wages but a 
home (no taxes, no rent to pay) whatever the couple 
make on farm is theirs. At least three cows must be 
kept. If interested write CHARLES SWENKER, 1541 
Williamsbridge Road, New York City. Apt. 1-H. 
WANTED: An old fashioned farmer for an old fash- 
ioned farm, man who can appreciate home with books 
and interested in pair of horses, 10 cows. Wages $30 
month. Mrs. A. M. Ciark, Litchfield, Conn. R. F. D. 
I COLLECT COOK BOOKS. Want local church and 
ladies aid as well as old cook books and collections of 
recipes. Will pay cash or swop. Address Bon Brown, 97 


spogngtale Road, Pleasant Plains, Staten Island, 
EXTRA MONEY easily earned. Take orders for 


America’s finest Christmas Cards. 
for samples. 
Clinton, Mass. 
COUPLE — age 60 years, will care for home in owner's 
absence. Best references. E. V. Goopwin, “ Edgewood,” 
Claremont, N. H 
FOR SALE: N. H. Fireplace wood; maple, oak and 
birch, delivered to your home in Boston and suburbs 
$15, 12 in.; $13, 24 in.; $12, 48 in. Prices elsewhere on 
application, HENRY BALDWIN, Hillsboro, N. H 
PINE BATH OIL. Siberian pine oil in one pint (at- 
tractive) bottle, $1. Seven large cakes Pine Tree Soap 
(Good Housekeeping Approved), $1. Sent postpaid 
— receipt of check by Ropert WALTON, Bedford, 
ass. 


Write 
Orange Street, 


Big profits. 
Rosinson Carps, 347 
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Puritan *Lection Day 


In Old Boston, that was the day the election of 
the august Puritan governor was announced. Everyone 
swarmed to the Common “to meet, to smoke, carouse, 
¢ and swagger with the greatest bravery.” This one day 
a* in the year, the blacks had equal privileges with their 
masters — to eat gingerbread, to drink ‘lection beer, or 
to squander pennies “shaking paw-paw” — a gambling 
game played with four seashells. In fact, the Puritans 
went in for a lot more good cheer than is generally 
realized. New England’s early taverns were famous 
throughout the colonies for their atmosphere of genial 
hospitality. While the Hotel Puritan is modern in every 
comfort and luxury, there is still — both literally and 
figuratively —a New England log fire blazing at the 


hearth. 


Our STEAKS ARE A NOBLE PLEASURE 


From the earliest days of the Puritans, there has been 


an ample tradition of platters heaped generously high, of 


good food prepared with proper pride. Again and again 
foreign travelers such as Lafayette have expressed amaze- 


ment at the abundance, excellence, and moderate price of 


fare at New England taverns. 

Steak, for instance, was a popular breakfast favorite, 
rump steak particularly. The lusty New England appetite 
survives here and there, although the Hotel Puritan 
panders to today’s more decadent breakfast habits. 
Steak at the Hotel Puritan runs the entire culinary gamut, 
and every form is a noble pleasure. 





prepared... 


HOTEL PURITAN 


3909 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 


Wicutam B. Rice, II, «Managing Director 


A series of leaflets on Puritan manners and hospitality is being 
- Just a postcard will put you on our request list 


Steaks large and small — for every appetite. Sturdy 
sirloins, planked with tomatoes; tenderloins in a welter of 
mushrooms; filet mignon to melt in the mouth, with a 
sauce of magic sophistication, accompanied by a noble 
claret — all of them tender, all of them bursting with 
flavor. 

Steak is one reason why day after day New England 
lovers of good food foregather in the Old Boston Room 
and Grill. They scan the Special Steak Menu, they order 
solicitously, they eat with enjoyment. They are honoring 
not just the Hotel Puritan but, behind it, the New Eng- 
land food tradition, as old and hallowed as any in the 
country. 
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“America’s Premier Exposition” 


LHP on now to visit the 


EASTERN STATES 
EXPOSITION 


Mere’s what you'll see! 


Hundreds of special displays miles of 
exhibits. The finest attractions known to 
the indoor and outdoor show world. The 
greatest collection of al) star features ever 
assembled in New England 


* EVERY AFTERNOON 


At Grandstand: Monday through Thurs- 
day: Harness horse racing; “Lucky” 
Teter, famous thrill star and his “hell 
drivers."’ Friday and Saturday only: Auto 
racing with world’s champion dirt track 
drivers. Each afternoon: Sky-line circus 
acts, band concerts, etc 


* EVERY EVENING 


In Coltseum: Springfield Horse Show 
Leading stables of U. 8., and Canada; 
classes for harness horses and ponies, three 
and five gaited saddle horses, saddle 
ponies, hunters and jumpers, polo mounts 
and horsemanship. 


At Grandstand: Rodeo; 100 top hands of 
the Western cow country in sports of 
frontier days trick and fancy riding and 
roping; brone busting; steer riding; steer 
wrestling; calf roping; chariot and relay 
races. Specialties, fireworks. 


* EVERY DAY 


Two million dollar livestock show; Indus- 
trial Arts and Farm Machinery shows; 
State Exhibits; nineteen 4-H club and 
Junior departments; Storrowton, New 
England Colonial Village; Loan Needle- 
point exhibit; Home Economics displays; 
Livestock Sales; Poultry. Cat, and Dog 
shows: Horse Pulling, Ox Drawing, Wood- 
chopping, Woodsawing, Sheep Dog, and 
Horseshoe Pitching contests; plus dozens 
of other daily events. 


7 DAYS—7 NIGHTS 


* 


September 19-25 


KANown as one of America’s greatest 
institutions devoted to agricultural, industrial, 
educational and recreational advancement, the 
Eastern States Exposition at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has attained international recognition 
as a leader in its field. Through a series of in- 
creasingly successful fall exhibitions it has 
brought together the best in livestock, the latest 
inventions of science and industry, the newest in 
creative ideas and in home economics. This year 
will prove no exception. 


Beginning with concerts by Goldman’s Band on 
Sunday, September 19, and New England Gover- 
nors’ Day observances and continuing until 
Saturday night, September 25, there will be a 
continuous series of entertainment programs, 
contests, demonstrations — each designed to pre- 
sent attractively some major phase of New Eng- 
land development. States will show their natural 
resources by exhibits in their own buildings. In 
Storrowton, with its reconstructed buildings, 
revived and modern handicrafts will meet on 
common ground. Boys and girls will show their 
handiwork. All displays and specialized exhibits 
will be grouped and classified. The diversity for 
which the Exposition is famous will be main- 
tained. Make your plans now to attend this 
quality exhibition. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. * 











